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PREFACE. 



The reader who is preparing to set out on his 
travels by his fireside, has a right to know some- 
thing of the companion with whom he is about to 
journey. 

In conformity with the custom of gratifying this 
laudable curiosity, I beg to remind the reader, it 
may not be the first time we have travelled to- 
gether ; and I trust, if I have found any favour in 
his sight as a compagnon de voyage, the journey 
will not be our last in company. We have here- 
tofore been amongst mosques and minarets, ef- 
fendis and sultanas ; I would now fain conduct 
him to the fair islands that are *' throned in the 
West," and luxuriate awhile amongst pimento- 
groves and cane-fields. 
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VI PREFACE. 

In October, 1833, six gentlemen, holding special 
appointments as stipendiary magistrates, were sent 
out to Jamaica. I was one of that number. We 
had nine months' observation of the state of the 

m 

country, and experience, as general magistrates, to 
prepare us for our new duties. With what spirit 
we entered on them, would be useless for me to 
state. No man who writes a book adds much to 
the character of his credibility by preliminary aver- 
ments of truth and impartiality. No author on West 
India matters, who differs from that body on any 
subject connected with slavery, will deprecate anger 
or disarm prejudice, by disclaiming hostility to the 
interests of the proprietors ; and no man's opinions, 
I am well aware, will be espoused by any party 
who does not carry out his opinions to the extreme 
length of theirs. I do not expect my work will 
please any pohtical party ; — that it will not serve 
my interests, I am well assured. That it may 
serve the interests of that great question which 
is now solving in the West Indies, is the first 
and most ardent of my wishes. 



PREFACE. Vll 

I am indebted to the liberality of Mr. Rippin- 
gille, the artist, for the use of his admirable picture 
of *' The First of August," and his publisher, Mr. 
Moon, for the permission afforded of copying the 
engraving. I have written this work, like a pre- 
ceding one, in the form of Letters. In so doing, I 
have followed the bent of my taste. My critics, 
no doubt, will '* warrant I have a thousand of 
these Letters, writ with blank space for different 
names." I only hope they will be able to say — " And 
these are of the second edition." Many of these 
Letters have been addressed as they are published ; 
others, wherein the subject has been scattered 
through several Letters, are made up of their col- 
lective information, and are addressed to my 
friends, as dedications of matter on particular 
subjects. I need not say, on such subjects my 
sentiments do not involve the opinions of my 
friends. 

R. R.M. 
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LETTER I. 

DEPARTURE. 



To Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

Falmouth, October 4, 1833. 

My dear Sir, 

To-morrow I embark for Jamaica aboard his 
Majesty's packet Eclipse, commanded by Lieute- 
nant Griffin of the navy, one of those mariners of 
England who in times of peace prefer the purga- 
tory of the packet service to the comparative pa- 
radise of a comfortable cottage in Cornwall or 
Devonshire, on half-pay. Yet, if any navy gen- 
tleman chose ^ to live at home at ease,' in the 

VOL. I. A 
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tranquil enjoyment of a moderate income, a 
placid wife, and a very pretty house and garden, 
few apparently might give up the business on deep 
waters with a fairer prospect of happiness than 
this same lieutenant. 

At the hotel where I have taken up my quar- 
ters there are five other gentlemen, holding spe- 
cial commissions like myself, destined for Jamaica 
— Major McGregor, Captain Dean, Lieutenants 
Colebrook and Everard, and Mr. Norcott. 

If our passage do not prove an agreeable one, 
the weather, and not my companions, must surely 
be to blame — for a more agreeable set of men I 
have seldom met with. There is something pecu- 
liar in the merriment of men who are embarking 
for far-distant lands — ^it is too high, (to speak me- 
dically) too hectic a sprightfuMess for genuine 
gaiety — and I never see it that I do not look 
athwart its glare for the sombre shapes of regretted 
friends, or flitting ghosts of newly-departed joys : 
— they glide before the scene that's acting, and 
are not to be jeered from sight or memory. 
No matter, feigned or felt, we are all in high spi- 
rits ; how will they be I wonder this day twelve- 
month ? how many of the merry party may then 
be in existence ? You are not fond of the dismals, 
neither am I ; but you have not forgotten that 
solitary child of mine, and he which you were wont 
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to call " the audacious boy : " well, it was neces- 
sary to part with him the day before we set out 
for Falmouth. I had enough on the Jamaica die 
without staking my little fellow's life. So we 
packed him off to Cheltenham, where he was to 
remain with a kind relative ; and when the urchin 
was leaving us, and found himself (for the first 
time in his life) in a coach drawn by four horses, 
the uproariousness of his glee, as he waved his 
cap and bid us good-bye, was in such miserable 
unison with his poor mother's feelings, that I 
thought I began to understand the full mean- 
ing of the mournful words ascribed to Queen 
Mary. 

These merry little birds will break my heart. 

He was soon out of sight, perhaps for ever. 
Jamaica is a country which some people of a 
whited-brown complexion call their mother, and 
the great majority of European visitors find their 
grave ! We might get planted among the sugar- 
canes, or deposited in the Atlantic. In the folly 
of my sadness I fancied my wife, or any other 
man's wife similarly circumstanced, might have 
perpetrated a sonnet on the occasion, and some- 
what to the following effect ; and in presenting 
it to you, no doubt you will duly appreciate my 
modesty; 
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Like tbat poor bird, when tbou art far away, 

Thy mother's heart will pant for thee, my boy ! 
And long for thy return, when thou art gay 
And those around thee every thought employ : 
But time, nor change, nor distance can destroy 
A mother's boundless love, and ** none can feel 
As she feels for thee : '' — all-prospective joy 
Plumes but one hope in bidding thee farewell. 
Id thy young breast she deems the seeds of virtue 
dwell. 



When you told me to write to you, you did 
not say whether in prose or verse ; but I scorn 
to take advantage of a friend's inadvertence ; — 
^' from this time forth I never will " write dog- 
grel. Whenever I have any thing worth commu- 
nicating, I will address you in plain prose. 
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The new-fledged bird that leaves the mother's nest j 

Heeds not the eye which follows its first flight ; 
And little mindful of the panting breast, 

Whose warmth it needs not, soon is out of sight. 

The tiny warbler feels the new delight I 

Of freedom now, and flutters mid the throng 
Of sprightful songsters, while in mournful plight 
The lonely mother chirrups for her young. 
And makes that vain recall her melancholy song. 
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Colonial politics I mean to administer to you 
with a sparing hand, Peradrenture you will ask 
me " what else have I wrote about, from the land 
of politics and pimentos '! for I hold that a gentle- 
man of any ingenuity, were he placed on the sum- 
mit of a desolate coral-reef in the South Seas, 
might write a very useful and entertaining work 
on the peculiarity and topography of his barren 
rock, speculate on its origin, philosophize on its 
formation, descant on its solitude, and contrast it;; 
tranquillity with the turmoil of some villanously 
populous community. 

But the sunny isles I am about to visit are no 
South Sea coral-reefs, — but glorious lands where 
the picturesque and the barbaresque, the ludicrous 
and the romantic, liberty and slavery, violence. 
and hospitality, "the pepper-pot" and the 
punch-bowl, strong prejudices and private excel- 
lences, are mingled together in a heterogeiieoiiK 
compound ; and if the constitution of this olio afford 
no subject for contemplation or description, then 
am I like the learned Dr. Smellfungus, of discon- 
tented memory, stalking over the world to little 
purpose, — wandering from east to west, "from Dan 
to Beersheba, " to ascertain forsooth that '" all is 
barren," and that beauty or goodness there is 
none to meet with. " The noblest study of man- 
kind is man," — and I am well aware the basest 
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use which can be made of that pursuit is doing in- 
justice to the objects of it. 

Whatever are my sentiments on any subject^ I 
will state them frankly ; and whether the facts that 
may present themselves to me militate against my 
views, or go to favour them, I will give them 
fairly. In descriptions of foreign countries, and 
of the manners and institutions of their inha- 
bitants, I do not think it is enough to state facts — 
it is necessary they should not be stated in a ma- 
levolent spirit ; and where facts are collected, 
whose production is more injurious to individuals 
than their promulgation is beneficial to society, I 
think a bad use is made of the pen that gives 
them to the public. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER II. 

i 

VOYAGE. 



To Captain Oldrey, R.N. 

Barbadoes, October 29, 1833* 

My dear Oldrey, 

The science of submarine navigation having 
perished with Mr. Fulton, that of aerostation 
having made little progress towards perfection, 
and there being no high-way into the West 
Indies but over the broad Atlantic, I embarked 
at Falmouth twenty-4;wo days ago, and here 
I am. 

The road and the vehicle no captain in His 
Majesty's navy hates more devoutly than I do. 
By way of propitiating the favour of the old 
fellow with the pitchfork, and of preparing my 
mind for my sea-sufferings, I paid the tribute 
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of an ode to the sea,* prior to my departure^ — 
not quite so laudatory as our friend Mr. Qamp- 
bell's, from St. Leonard's, but much more pa- 
thetic, for every line is indicative of a sea-qualm. 



*> 



*^ He best can paint them who has felt them most. 

THE SEA. . 

I hate your hoary face, gruff sea ! 
'Twere vile hypocrisy in me 
To say I loved you : if I do 

May I be d rowned in the deep blue ! 

Great briny monster ! at whose roar 
My stomach heaves, and every pore 
Exhales a moisture damp and cold, 
I know your horrors well of old. 
Less painful are the sounds, I swear, 
Of howling termagants to bear, 
Or growling dogs, in conflict thrown. 
Than thy eternal, sullen moan. 
That man indeed, who gives the sea 
The preference to land, must be 
A fool, or a philosopher 
Whom no privations can deter. 
The glories of the ocean grand 
^Tis very well to sing on land ! 



* These lines fell into the hands of my friend, the 
talented author of ** The Recess," a few days before I left 
London, and since my return I have been told they have 
appeared in that very amasing work ; an honour I hardly 
expected for them : they were, however, in the pub- 
lisher's hands beford I was informed of their appearance. 
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'Tis very fine to bear them carolled 

By Thomas Campbell or Cbilde Harold ! 

But very sad to see that ocean 

Of waters glad in mild commotion ! — 

To bear the snrly billows roar 

Around, behind us and before ; 

To view the red and lurid sky 

*^ In all its constant sympathy/' 

With sea as mad as moon can make 

The mistress of a reckless rake ! 

'Tis sad to trust to waves and winds 

Whose perfidy exceeds mankinds, — 

Or brave the fury of a storm, 

Some notion of its rage to form. 

To feel the dread sublime in all 

The terrors of a sudden squall ; 

To grasp a gunwale every time^ 

** The ruffian billows" upwards climb ! 

Or gripe a rail at every lurch 

•That might uproot a solid church ! 

To find one's footing parallel 

With the horizon — every swell ! 

To see huge trunks and packing-cases 

Fly off at tangents from their places ! 

And chairs and tables emulate 

The evolutions of a plate ! 

To see large dishes fiercely fall 

To mortal confiict with the small ! 

And locomotive saucers chase 

Inconstant cups from place to place ! 

While pepper-castors pirouetting 

To mustard-pots, keep gravely setting ! 

To hear the same eternal thump 

From morn to night of either pump ; 

To bear the same confounded strife 

For days, for weeks, perhaps for — life ! 
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The rattling blocks, the tempest's howl. 

The gruff command, the surly growl ! 

With men of uncongenial mind. 

To be ** cribbed, cabin'd, and confined ! 

To tug at beef in rounds and briskets, 

Salt pork and adamantine biscuits ! 

And finally from first to last 

To feel convinced all danger's past ! — 

Are ** trifles light as air'' to those 

A sea-sick landsman undergqes ; 

And frankly own, in spite of all, 

In praise of planks, one can recall, 

A ship is but a floating jail 

Of wooden walls, of structure frail, 

Where one not doom'd to die aground. 

Is very likely to be drown'd. 



Expand your brows and relax your muscles — 
no more sea-horrors for the remainder of the voy- 
age : but this much I must tell to you my " ancient 
mariner " — I hate the sea ! and my abhorrence of 
it has increased, is increasing, and is never Ukely 
to be diminished. 

All you who embark in ships which go into 
deep blue waters, listen to the words of an old 
stager, if you would have peaceable cabins and 
pleasant voyages ! " Hark ye, landsmen, unto 
me,*' if you would hear good counsel : — 

Forbear from all contentions with your fellow- 
passengers ; accommodate yourself to their ways, 
and war not with their opinions. 
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ScofF no man for his peculiarities, and have 
a. wholesome respect for the prejudices of all your 
messmates : for remember^ if they become dis- 
agreeable, you cannot escape from their society. 
But above all things, if you have any value 
for your peace of mind, or any respect for your 

digestive organs, eschew the topics o( politics, 

religion, and provisions with your skipper. 

I omitted to mention in its proper place, that 
the eighth day of our departure from Falmouth 
we were in sight of Madeira ; and there, the morn- 
ing being fine, and the captain in good-order hu- 
mour, an unfortunate Jack, who had got drunk at 
Falmouth and struck the gunner the day of our 
embarkation, was tied up, man-of-war's fashion, 
and with all due formalities flogged. To the best 
of my judgment, the ceremony, with all the awful 
adjuncts of swords, swabs, and cocked-hats, might 
have been dispensed with, without any disadvan- 
tage to his Majesty's sea-service. Had the com- 
mander the power, for this or any similar offence, 
to make the culprit do double duty, to shorten his 
allowances, and compel him to wear a yellow 
jacket for a punishment, for any period suitable to 
the offence, the cat, in my opinion, might be left 
with " the gunner's daughter," without any ill 
consequences to the service. 

I know your Excellency of the Hyacinth thinks 
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otherwise ; but professional men are generally 
bad judges of novel experiments or innovations in 
their own departments. 

. In dramatic affairs^ an actor is the last person 
I would consult on the subject of the success of a 
new performance, or the advantage of any change 
in a dramatic production. 

Ay, noble Captain! while I say this much, 
your belligerent figure-head is full before me ! 
You may look great guns at me, but I tell you I 
have no reverence for the doctrine, that professional 
men are the only judges of the practicability of 
improvements in their own pursuits. The greatest 
that have ever been suggested have been frequently 
opposed by the most eminent, and broached per- 
haps by the least influential persons. ' Had I not 
been addressing you, I might have felt it incum- 
bent on me, in narrating this marine portion of my 
life and adventures, to give you an extract from my 
sea-log, descriptive of all the outlandish sights I 
have seen in my voyage — wherein I would have 
to speak of " stormy Petrels," old Mother Carey's 
mysterious chickens, in whose tiny bodies the 
spirits of shipwrecked sailors are said to be depo- 
sited ; — of sportive dolphins dying, for the admi- 
ration of human beholders, in all the colours of 
the rainbow ; — of winged fishes fluttering in the 
air like flying Dutchmen ; — and some in barges. 
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of whom Pope recommends us to take the first 
lesson in navigation : — 



'' Learn of the little Nautilus to sail ; 
Spread the thio oar, and catch the rising gale. 



tf 



Of whales, moreover, I would have to be descrip- 
tive — spouting like demagogues ; — of sharks like 
special pleaders, — all jaw — '* nothing but jaw !" — 
of hideous black fish and pig-nosed porpoises, and 
several other dehcacies of the Atlantic, which it 
is difficult to describe, and very disagreeable to 
eat. But as you purpose visiting these regions 
shortly, and are already acquainted with them, I 
spare ypu the infliction of any further passages 
from the diary of a sea-sick landsman. 

Yours, my dear Oldrey, 

Very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER III. 



SCENES IN BARBADOES. 



To Charl£s Mathews, Esq. 

Jamaica, Dec. 1, 1833. 

My dear Sir, 

On the twenty-fourth day of our voyage, we landed 
at Bridgetown, the capital of Barbadoes. The 
hurricane of 1831 has left so many monuments of 
its violence in every quarter of the town, that if a 
stranger were landed here at night, he might ima- 
gine the ruins around him the remains of some 
deserted city. The few standing trees along the 
beach point out the place where a beautiful line of 
cocoa-nut trees, a few years ago, afforded the inha- 
bitants an agreeable promenade. The blackened 
trunks are now scattered over the walk ; and where 
many a comfortable dwelling was lately standing, 
roofless buildings and shattered walls are only 
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existing. In some of these houses, now in ruins, 
Coleridge very probably may have experienced 
that hospitality which he has so well described in 
his admirable little work. The town however, 
in its best days, could never boast of much regu- 
larity or symmetry in its streets or buildings. 
There ia one tolerably open space, which ia called 
a square, and is ornamented with a statue of Nel- 
son. The West lodians have a great veneration 
for their uaval defenders: all their tutelary divini- 
ties in bronze or marble are naval heroes. This 
island has been extolled for its beauty, and that 
highly too, by various authors. I protest, without 
auy disrespect to the Barbadians, who think their 
country the finest in the world, I could see no 
beauty in this island. If rivers, mountaina, and 
forests are necessary ingredients in the composi- 
tion of a beautiful landscape. Barbadian scenery 
has no claim to picturesque attractions. It is a 
singular circumstance, that the inhabitants of most 
places admire their country chiefly for the advan- 
tages which they are most in want of. The people 
of Barbadoes are infinitely prouder of their coun- 
try than those of Jamaica are of theirs, and yet 
there can be no comparison between the two 
islands. Far be it from me to blame the tastes 
of the Barbadians. Nature has wisely ordained 
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that man should find the best of countries ever 
in his own. 

There are two hotels at Bridgetown, at either 
of which an intelligent traveller may pick up a 
few notions of colonial characteristics, and pay 
very exorbitantly for his entertainment, both mental 
and corporeal. If he wants a specimen of Creole 
dignity, he must go to the hotel of Miss Betsy 
Austin; if he wishes for a sample of the indolent 
tranquillity of a large brown lady, he must take 
up his quarters at the house of Miss Hannah 
Lewis. Either will afford him a very tolerable 
specimen of the species she belongs to. Who 
that has read of the Caribbean Islands, or visited 
their shores, has not heard of Betsy Austin, — of 
" Miss Betsy Austin, if you please," notwith- 
standing her approach to the fortieth of her 
summers, and a rising generation of little Austins, 
— of Miss Betsy, at your service, who talks of 
her pedigree, with all the pride of a female 
member of the Creole aristocracy, and traces her 
ancestry to the remotest period of Barbadian 
antiquity ; ay, back to the dusky antiquity of a 
century and a half ago ! — of Miss Austin, under 
favour, whose natural urbanity and gentleness of 
disposition is something ruffled by the squabbles 
with her guests, incidental to the bills, and the 
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influence of the climate and the excitability of 
the Creole temperament conjoined ! 

And who, pray^ so ignorant of Caribbean hostelry 
as not to have heard of her great arch-rival Miss 
Hannah Lewis — the brown lady ? Coleridge has 
done much to immortalize the brown ladies of the 
West IndieSybut he has utterly neglected Hannah. 
Probably never having been in Turkey, he failed 
to appreciate sufficiently the great extent of her 
attractions — the extraordinary plenitude of her 
portly person. I never met a woman in the 
Levant more eminently *' fat and beautiful ; " she 
would have been considered inestimable in Turkey. 
Miss Lewis was verging on her grand climacteric ; 
she was evidently conscious of her natural advan- 
tages — a sedate, sensible woman of some two 
hundred weight. Her constant post was the 
capacious doorway of a passage at the foot of the 
staircase ; and here she daily sat in all the luxury 
of native indolence, dividing her attendance be- 
tween the culinary department behind her, and 
the guests who passed to and fro on tlie landing- 
place. The dimensions of Miss Lewis were, if 
any thing however, a little too great for the 
dignity of her deportment: there Betsy Austin 
had the advantage, but in the habitual serenity 
of her imperturbable repose Hannah was greatly 
her superior. It was all the same to her if the 
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Admiral of the station or the smallest of his 
Middys came into her house. It was the same 
unvaried greeting, the same drawling courtesy, 
the same apathetic reply to every enquiry after 
her health, and the same moaning excuses for not 
rising from her chair to every new comer. When 
the Captain of our packet paid his respects to her, 
she hardly lifted her eyes from a shaddock she 
was turning round and round with a very leisurely 
view to its selection for the dessert. 

** It 's a long time, Hannah," said the Captain, 
^* since I saw you ; how are you getting on ? — 
Younger and more active than ever, I declare ! 
How is the lumbago you used to complain of 
formerly ? — quite gone, I see — all alive and 
stirring, by Jupiter ! *'' 

Jove laughs at perjuries, but Miss Lewis did 
not take the trouble to smile ; she only drawled 
out a few sentences strung together for all similar 
occasions. — " So, so, my good Captain, — pretty 
tolerable sometimes, I thank God, if it was not 
for this back of mine ; pretty comfortable, I 'm 

obliged to you, if oh dear, how this back of 

mine is splitting to pieces ! It 's consuming me by 
inches, my good Captain." 

*^ Come, come, Hannah," said the Captain, 
'' this is all shamming : to my certain knowledge 
you have been consuming away in this manner 
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ten years, and the Doctor here will tell you 
there are no consumptions of ten years' standing." 

I corrected the Captain's error, with an as- 
Bumnce that it might take a veiy long period to 
consume a lady of Miss Hannah's dimensions. 

The hostess looked gratified. " You are too 
good, my sweet gentleman," said she, with a 
graceful serai -rotatory movement of her head, the 
first exertion of muscular energy I had yet wit- 
nessed — " too flattering, my good doctor, — these 
aches and pains (here she took an immoderate 
draught out of a most capacious tumbler, one of 
those West Indian rummers that hold about a 
quart) — those troublesome times, as 1 was saying, 
the scarcity of money, the cares i have on me, a 
poor lone woman — ('an unprotected female,' mut- 
tered the skipper) the fatigue I undergo — {' in your 
Spanish chair,' added the Captain) all these things 
are weighing me down, as I said before, con- 
suming me by inches ! " 

" Pooh ! pooh ! " cried the Captain, " weighing 
you down, indeed, my good Hannah! no load of 
earthly troubles could weigh i/ou down ; you will 
outweigh your troubles for twenty years to come : 
but whenever you do kick the beam, his Majesty's 
navy will lose the best landlady in the West 
Indies." 

" For true, indeed, my sweet Captain," rephed 
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Mis9 Lewis, apparently somewhat affected by tbe 
observation, ** the gentlemen of the navy will miss 
me when I am gone : Miss Betsy Austin's bills 
will remind them of me ; and the moderate 
charges, the little or nothing — (here she took 
another awful swig at the lemonade rummer) the 
mere trifle they paid for their entertainment 
here." 

,The Captain groaned a great deal too audibly 
for the undisturbed continuance of our conversa- 
tion : it declined very speedily to monosyllables, 
and whenever a question required more than a 
word for a reply, poor Hannah, with a suspiration 
like a moan, had recourse to the lumbago, and 
with a wry face and a sharp shrill cry, ** Ai, ai !" 
terminated, or shifted the discourse. It was a 
gratifying sight to one remindful of the bustling 
activity of an English landlady, to witness the 
indefatigable indolence of this fat brown lady — 
this fine specimen of colored gentility doing the 
pains-taking hostess from mDrning till night in 
her Spanish chair, in the pleasant draught of 
the doorway, — devoting the whole forenoon to the 
choice and preparation of a few mangoes and 
shaddocks for a dessert, and the rest of her day 
to the cheapening of a few bunches of callaloo, or 
the selection and manipulation of fish or fowl as 
it came before her, till one could almost wish, 
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for the sake of the Arts, to see both purchaser 
and bargain during the operation petrified into 
eternal marble immobility. The order for dinner 
for bur numerous party, consisting of our two 
ladies, six gentlemen passengers, our captain and 
the surgeon of the packet, was received with the 
same dolce far niente tranquillity as our enquiries 
after her health. At length, however, prepara- 
tions commenced. In the course of a couple of 
hours, a few lazy->looking negroes and sickly 
whites were seen stalking through the passages. 

My friend Norcott complimented each on his 
extraordinary activity : he proposed to Miss 
Hannah to walk a minuet, or, if she preferred, 
to trip it on the light fantastic toe, in a brisker 
figure; to join him in a fandango or an Irish jig, 
(jig polthogue, I presume) to pass away the 
time,, and create an appetite for dinner. Miss 
Hannah's face, and the twitches of her lumbago 
on the occasion, are not easily to be forgotten. 

The dinner was late — the clock was slow — the 
servants were lazy-^we were in the Castle of 
Indolence — and a brown lady was our hostess ! 
It is not my desire to disparage the character of 
Miss Hannah Lewis's hotel : we sat down to an 
excellent dinner, and a merrier set of gentlemen 
** within the limits of becoming mirth" it would 
be difficult to congregate. 
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On our return from Miss Hannah's in the 
evening, the influence of the stars (Mars must 
have been in the ascendant) involved us in an 
engagement of a singular character, and which 
was carried on for some time with doubtful 
issue, but indomitable fury. On our way to the 
wharf we had to pass the hotel of Miss Betsy 
Austin ; who was enjoying the freshness of the 
evening air, seated in her elbow-chair, in the 
middle of the street immediately opposite her 
own door. It was a little after sunset — a beau- 
tiful autumnal evenings one of those delightful 
evenings whose freshness is only to be appre- 
ciated between the tropics, when the sultriness 
of 4he atmosphere during the day has well nigh 
exhausted all the energies of nature. 

There sat the pink of Barbadian dignity, the 
pride of the Creole aristocracy — Miss Betsy 
Austin; her head and the uj)per part of her 
body thrown back nearly in an angle of fortyrfive 
degrees with her lower extremities, which were 
slightly elevated on a footstool. A black damsel 
stood behind her chair, taking advantage of her 
situation to grin at the passengers instead of 
plying her large fan carefully and sedulously ; for 
the result of her grinning was flapping the said 
fan against the side of her mistress's head-gear, 
and receiving a volley of viragoism (vide Sam), 
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that would have startled an adder, and a box 
on the ear that would have produced a vermilion 
suffusion on the skin of. a white waiting-maid. 
But three or four very demure-looking blackies 
were gravely drawn , up in front of the landlady^ 
and were occasionally despatched on errands to 
the house, while their tardiness or stupidity got 
rebuked in all the discordant tones of a Creole 
termagant. 

" How do you do, Betsy," said our Captain, 
stepping up to the lady, and accosting her with 
a very hearty shake of the hand, — one of those 
honest sea-faring, sledge-hammer shakes, which 
brings tears into the eyes, either of pain or plea* 
sure. 

Mine hostess withdrew her digits from the 
friendly vice with an air of offended dignity. 

" I think, Sa, it might be Miss Betsy Austin 
out of your mouth, if you please, Sa !" 

" Holloa, Betsy ! " replied the Captain, " what 
has ruffled the usual mildness of your temper this 
evening? Is this the way you treat your old 
friends when they call to see you ? " 

" Old friends !*' exclaimed Miss Betsy, with a 
curl of her short nose, intended to be indicative 
of contempt ; " My friends, Sa, are captains of 
men-of-war, I 'd have you to know, Sa ! and 
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none of your skipjacks of post-office packets with 
one swab on their shoulders, Sa V 

''Come! Come! Betsy," said the Captain, 
" don't abuse the post-office ! You know I stopt 
at your house last voyage and paid you a 
swinging bill into the bai^ain, some twenty 
pounds for self and passengers, Betsy !" 

"Don't Betsy me, Sa!" cried Miss Austin, 
jumping from her chair, and asserting the dignity 
of her station tvith all becoming vehemence — 
''Go to Miss Hannah Lewis! and carry your 
passengers to her house. Who cares for your 
custom 7 what feller are you to call me Betsy ! 
I '11 let you know, Mr. Skipjack of a packet-boat, 
who and what I am ; and the next time you see 
me, I 'd have you take care, Sa, you have not 
cause to remember Miss Betsy Austin! who is 
neither Crab nor Creole j but true Barbadian born!'* 

This was the climax of Barbadian indignation. 
Betsy had evidently eaten of ttie pepper-pot ; her 
natural serenity had been somewhat disturbed by 
the mention of the swinging bill, and the prefer- 
ence in consequence of it that had been given 
to the house of her formidable rival Miss Lewis. 

It was plain enough the Captain foresaw the 
storm, and was bent on sparing no effort to 
augment its violence. The more Miss Betsy 
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raged, the more the stipper affected to assuage 
herclioler; hia soothing efforts at last became mis- 
chievously provoking (for there is nothiug so pro- 
voking as good humour to one who is in bad). 
It is a serious matter to laugh when a lion of a 
woman rages ia her anger. It is a perilous thing 
to smile when a Creole lady is in the mood for 
mischief. 

I warned the Captain there was a cloud ga- 
thering in the heavens of Miss Betsy's upper 
story: I advised a retreat, but my friend was 
unfortunately determined to see it out. By this 
time there was a tolerably good mob of ragamuffin 
negroes assembled round us. I was apprehen- 
sive they would form a league with Miss Betsy's 
forces, which now consisted of one black boy and 
half-a-dozen aduitSamboa, chieflywomen. It can- 
be denied I was about to run : my valour was on 
the point of yielding to my discretion, when Miss 
Betsy forestalled nle by rushing into her store (a 
sort of grocery establishment which occupied the 
lower part of tbe premises) with a swiftness of 
foot and ferocity of gesture, which plainly inti- 
mated that fury had cried " havoc and let slip 
r.tbe dogs of war." The Captain very leisurely fol- 
lowed the virago, appeasing her wrath, as he called 
St, with fair words ; and throwing cold turpen- 
tine, as I thought, on the red embers of a house in 
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conflagration. But when I saw him enter the 
store, I surely concluded his Majesty's navy, in a 
second or two, would be minus a first-lieutenant, 
and that Miss Betsy had run for a carving-knife 
or some other direful implement to do the skipper 
some grievous injury. Mr. Colebrook and myself 
ran to the store, and there the first object I beheld 
was Miss Betsy Austin perched on a counter, in 
the act of letting fly a quart bottle, which turned 
out to be filled with Cayenne pepper, at the 
head of the gallant Captain. Her opponent 
was about four yards from the counter, care- 
fully watching the motions of his adversary; 
and when the missile came that I fully expected 
to see shattered on his cranium, lo and behold ! 
the awful bottle was lodged safe and sound in 
the handa. of the dexterous skipper. His shout 
of triumph, the ferocious yet vacant gaze of 
baffled desperation of Miss Austin, the unmeaning 
yells of her slaves, and the uproarious merriment 
of the negroes outside, all combined, made a scene 
which Cruikshank might do justice to, but which 
I cannot. 

The Captain had departed with his trophy ; I 
stopped to assist Miss Betsy to get down from 
her unlucky eminence. I soothed her irritation 
as well as I could ; and angry as she was, she 
was accessible to civility, as most people are 
when it is considerately proflered. 
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Miss Betsy begged a thousand pardons of me 
and Mr. Colebrook for behaving as she had done 
before so many good gentlemen. She liad never 
been so hasty before, never knew what it was to 
get into such a passion. 

The ill-mannered slaves all the time kept tit- 
tering and gigghng, with an occasional " Hi ! hi ! 
you no liearie dat ! " and " Mi Gar Amighty, 
whara say missis ! nebber in no passion ! " 

By this time Miss Austin, luckily for her black 
household, was somewhat hysterical ; there was 
some talk of Hungary water, spirits of lavender, 
8tc. 8cc. I ordered the attendants to fetch their 
mistress a strong glass of brandy- and- water with 
a certain proportion of grated nutmeg on the top 
of it, and I took my leave. 

We joined the Captain near the wharf, bearing 
away the bottle of Cayenne in great glee, that 
was intended to have burned his eyes out : as he 
waved the boat, he was giving a last cheer for his 
triumph, and flourishing his trophy over his bead, 
when, oh, {Fortaiia variiim semper et mutabite!) 
the triumph and the trophy were the enjoyment 
moment, — the bottle was suddenly snatched 
out of his hands by some person behind, and the 
daring individual who seized the bottle and made 
off with it was no other than Miss Betsy's grin- 
ning negress, her confidential slave. 
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This was a master-stroke of Miss Betsy's gene- 
ralship ; and^ in spite of all pursuit, it was success- 
fuly as it deserved to be. Knowing the interest 
you take in all warUke achievements, I thought I 
could not do less than detail all the particulars of 
this engagement, in order, if you ever visit these 
islands, that you may be inspired with a whole- 
some dread of red pepper and brown ladies. At 
the time of our embarkation here, there were 
a number of negroes assembled at the wharf, 
audibly enough expressing their desires for the 
arrival of the *' fuss of Angus." The negroes are 
not slow in discovering who and what all buckra 
strangers are. One of the pobr blackies, in front 
of his companions, in the enthusiasm of his aspi- 
rations after liberty, either unconscious of the 
presence of the white people about him, or heed- 
less of them, flung up his ragged straw-hat and 
shouted most lustily, *' Gar Amighty speed you, my 
good massas ! Gar Amighty send us soon our own 
King's magistrates!" (Here there was an inter- 
ruption.) Then addressing one of his comrades, 
** What for you tell me ? you dam black teef, hold 
your jaw ! King call me his own free subject. 
Buckra forget when fuss of Angus come, no dam 
black teef never any more." Poor blackie was 
premature in his independence and impolitic in 
his gratitude, for the ides of August were not yet 
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come, and I saw him reminded of that fact by a 
slight punch in the ribs and a gentle application 
of the foot to the gluteal region ; which part, I 
presume, from that intimation was regarded as 
the seat of memory. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R, M. 
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LETTER IV. 



BARBABOES. 



T. Moore, Esq. 



Jamaica, Jan. 1, 1834. 



My deat Sir, 

The last time I had the pleasure of addressing 
you, I was a grave hakkim in the eastern world : 
the scene is changed from the Levant to the 
West Indies, and your correspondent is now a 
solemn Cadi. 

Before our arrival at Jamaica we touched at 
Barbadoes, St. Vincents, and Grenada. Our stay 
in these islands was too short to enable me to give 
you much information about apy of them. Per- 
haps the few particulars I have gathered may 
enable you to form some idea of the state of 
things in that colony, which is the subject of this 
letter. 
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Barbadoes is the most ancient of our western 
colonies, and once was the most productive 
island in the world for its extent, being only 
twenty miles in length and fourteen in breadth. It 
contains about 107,000 acres of land. The climate 
is more temperate than Jamaica, and I believe 
much more healthy, or, more properly speaking, 
less fatal to Europeans, For more tlian a century 
after the discovery of the new world, Barbadoes 
was unknown. It appears to have been first 
visited by the Portuguese about the year 1600 ; 
and twenty-four years later the first English 
colony, consisting of thirty persons under one 
Courteen, settled on it. At some period long 
prior to its discovery it must have been inhabited, 
though no trace of any human being was found 
by the first discoverers. Various earthenware 
ntensila, the manufacture of some barbarous race 
of people, have been frequently fonnd on the soil ; 
a circumstance Raynal appears to have been ig- . 
norant of when he asserted that the island was 
never inhabited before the visit of the Portuguese. 
For several years after the first settlement, the 
island was distracted by the conflicting claims of 
two noblemen : one claimed the colony by virtue 
of a patent from King James; the other, of one 
from Charles the First. It was the fashion of those 
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times for ELings to dispose of colonies as private 
patrimony to needy and importunate noblemen* 
The proprietary government of Barbadoes lasted 
till 1663, when a compromise was made with the 
heirs and creditors of the original patentees, and 
the island finally came under the protection of the 
Crown. 

For this advantage, a tax was levied on the pro^ 
duce of four and a half per cent, which proved 
most oppressive to the colony ; and its effects on 
its prosperity are felt to the present hour. Under 
the proprietary government Courteen's settlement 
had been highly successful. Another was formed 
under Charles Woolferstone in 1629, and was no 
less prosperous, notwithstanding the dissensions 
that existed between the {>artisans of the rival 
patentees. In one of these contentions the Govern- 
or, Sir William Tufton, was displaced, and put 
to death by his successor, for espousing the cause 
of the first settler, Courteen. 

The prosperity of the island, however, increased 
so rapidly, that, in the words of Raynal, — " An 
island which is no more than seven leagues in 
length, and from two to five in breadth, attained, 
in less than forty years, to a population of 100,000 
souls, and to a trade that employed 150,000 tons 
of shipping* Never," he adds, ** had the earth 
beheld such a number of planters collected in so 
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small a compass, or so many productions raised in 
so small a time." 

At the period of the Revolution, Barhadoes be- 
came the asylum of the fugitives who were attached 
to the royal cause. " The new adventurers," says 
Lord Clarendon, " were persons mostly of respect- 
able families and no inconsiderable fortunes." 
Those who had espouse4 the cause of Charles were 
these adventurers, and whose descendants to this 
day retain no little portion of the loyalty and re- 
finement of the early cavaliere. At the time of the 
Restoration, if any colony deserved favour more 
than another in the eyes of Charles the Second, that 
colony was Barbadoes : but Charles was only con- 
sistent in ingratitude ; and what individuals did not 
obtain from him, communities could not expect. 

In 1647, an Act passed the legislature of Bar- 
badoes, declaratory of their unshaken loyalty to 
the unfortunate sovereign, then a prisoner to the 
Parliamentary forces. They even fitted out ships 
and raised troops for the proposed reduction of 
the islands which had acknowledged the new go- 
vernment. 

In 1651, they gallantly resisted the powerful 
armament sent against their island by Cromwell, 
under Sir George Ascue, and which only effected 
their subjection with the assistance of a large re- 
inforcement from the American colonies. 
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Barbadoes continued, to the last, the citadel of 
loyalty, and never was loyalty less desei'ved, or 
worse repaid. The prosperity of Barbadoes was 
at its greatest height when Charles the Second 
oame to the throne, but no act of his government 
tended to its continuance. The oppressive four 
and a half per cent, duty, in spite of all the remon« 
strances of the colony against its imposition, and 
of humble petitions, in times of distress, for its re- 
moval, was made a perpetual tax on this colony. 
In 1685^ the duties were still further augmented ; 
and at a period, too, when the colony was suffetitig 
most severely from the awful visitation of several 
recent hurricanes. 

The devastation at different times produced by 
the latter would be sufficient to account for the de* 
cline of this colony. Raynal, in all his inaccuracies, 
was never more incorrect than in the assertion that 
Barbadoes is happily exempt from hurricanes. The 
fact is, she has suffered more from them than all 
the other colonies. In 1674, three hundred houses 
were destroyed, and a vast number of plantations, 
by a hurricane. In 1675, the island was laid 
waste by another. In 1694, the shipping in the 
ports was destroyed. In 1780, the damage by 
another was estimated at £1,320,000, and the loss 
of life at 4326. In 1783, the loss of property was 
equal to that occasioned by the hurricane of 1831. 
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In 1786, there was a similar visitation, attended with 
great loss of shipping, houses, and plantations. 
In 1831, the destruction of crops and buildings 
could hardly he less than a million sterling. 

The resources of a country must be greatiadeed, 
that can bear up against periodical devastations 
like these. But, even independent of these, in 
the many items that have contributed to the de- 
cline of Barbadoea, the impoverishment of the soil 
deserves particular attention. If it were not for 
the nutritious properties of a species of sea-weed 
called varek, which was formerly generally used 
for manure, there would have been no cultivation in 
the island. In 17C9, so early even as that period, 
the land was so impoverished, that an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to transport some of the rich 
Boil of Dutch Guiana to Barbadoes. Very nearly 
the whole of Barbadoes has been cultivated. No 
virgin soil remains to have recourse to. Not so 
with Jamaica, where nothing hut the means and 
hands are wanting to bring three times the quan- 
tity of land into cultivation, that is, at the present 
time. But in both islands the far greater quantity 
of land that is in use is worn out ; too much has 
been taken out of it, and too little care expended 
on it. But the great source of the mischief is, to 
a large extent, beyond the reach of human remedy 
' — the heavy rains that, in countries between the 
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tropics, (all with such yiolence as to tear up the 
soil, and wash away all that is rich and valuable 
in it. In &ct, the ports and harbours of the West 
Indies are the depositaries^ to no small extent, of 
that soil which formerly constituted the riches of 
these countries. There are other local causes not 
referred to here, independent of oppressive imposts, 
and the advocacy of anti-slavery opinions, or the 
measures founded on them» that the decline of the 
prosperity of this colony, and, indeed, of most of 
the West Indies, is attributable to ; but it is na- 
tural enough to visit the sins of the soil, or the 
wrath of the elements, on the heads of govern- 
ments, and to attribute evils to human agency 
which are beyond the control of human power. 

I am far from thinking that the prospect is hope* 
less for the planters in these colonies : whenever a 
fixed and final settlement is made between the mort- 
gagers and the mortgagees (to whom about two- 
thirds of the properties are mortgaged, I should 
think for treble their present value) — whenever that 
arrangement takes place, and the possessors of the 
soil are able to substitute wages for supplies, and 
agricultural machinery , to a large extent, for manual 
labour — then, and not till then, Barbadoes and its 
sister islands may know a state of wholesome pros- 
perity. I would only discountenance the encou- 
ragement of hopes of again enjoying that bloated 
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opulence of former years, the growth of which was 
too premature to be of long duration, and the pro- 
duce it sprung from too precarious for the appli- 
cation of prudence to the enjoyment of its present 
advantages. 

There was one " branch of trade" that contri- 
buted mainly to the sudden prosperity of Barba- 
does that she cannot possess again. For near a 
century Barbadocs was the great depot of the 
western slave-trade. Every Guinea ship carried 
"its cargo" to that island; and after supply- 
ing their own market, the colonists retailed the 
surplus slaves among the other islands. The abo- 
lition of the slave-trade put a total end to that 
great source of colonial prosperity. But long before 
its operation came into eflect, Jamaica had ma- 
naged to supplant her elder sister in that profit- 
able commerce, and greatly contributed thereby 
to her decline. 

Little did the good people of Barbadoes imagine 
the consequences of their zeal for colonization, 
when in the heyday of their prosperity they fur- 
nished Peon and Venables with the assistance of 
3,500 men for the conquest of Jamaica,— little did 
they foresee what a formidable rival they were 
contributing to establish in their neighbourhood ! 
The result however proved, that as Jamaica ad- 
vanced in prosperity, Barbadoes retrograded. 
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The exports at the present time from the latter 
colony are little more than one-sixth of those of 
Jamaica, while the population is not one-third ; so 
much for the changes in colonial prosperity in the 
short space of 180 years ! 

I cannot ascertain in what year slaves were 
introduced into Barbadoes. The earliest men- 
tion I find of them is in 1649, twenty-five 
years after the first settlement, when eighteen 
negroes were put to death for a rebellion against 
their masters ; and so early as 1647 the importa- 
tion of negroes had advanced so rapidly, that (on 
the authority of Edwards) there were 100,000 
slaves in the colony. From June 1607 to Dec. 
1707, 34,000 slaves were imported. These slaves 
were not exclusively negroes stolen from Africa ; a 
vast number were Indians kidnapped from Ame- 
rica. The story of Incle and Yarico is too familiar 
an instance of this mode of supplying the colonies 
with labourers to need referring to. One of the 
ablest of the advocates of slavery has raked up 
the ashes of smouldering scandal, to tarnish the 
fame of the unfortunate Yarico. This is an inge- 
nious practice, that has much to recommend it 
wherever sympathy is to be destroyed or oppo- 
sition to be rebutted by a dexterous thrust through 
the side of reputation. After sneering at the 
morbid sensibiUty of those who have sympathised 
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the ill-fated Yarico, Mr. Edwards tells his 
readers, " they will not be sorry to learn that she 
bore her misfortunes with greater philosophy than 
they may have fancied," for, in the words of 
Lygon, " she chanc't to become enceinte by a 
Christian servant, and produced in due time a 
lusty boy, lively and fiolicke." 

It is a great mistake to imagine that to render 
the unfortunate ridiculous is to extenuate the 
crimes of the author of their wrongs. It is not in 
the power of ridicule to do this, nor of scandal to 
bereave the injured of the sympathy of the sober- 
minded. 

The early slave-laws of this colony were not of 
a milder or more liberal character than those of 
our other islands. 

In 1676, I find an Act to prevent negroes from 
attending Quakers' meetings ; — in 1681, one for 
■preventing negroes from attending any kind of 
meeting-houses ;— in 1688, another for punishing 
slaves without trial by jury ; — in 1717, another 
which declares that a runaway slave, for thirty days' 
absence, "shall have one of his feet cut off;" — 
in 1789, an ordinance forbidding negroes to attend 
Methodist meeting-houses. From this time a 
better spirit appears to have prevailed, in 17S)0, 
the Moravian Missionaries were tolerated. In 
)802, the Methodists were partially tolerated. 
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Id 1805^ an Act passed making the murder of a 
slave death. In 1810, a bill was carried to repeal 
an Act prohibiting negroes from attending Quakers' 
meetings. In 1820, a report of the progress of 
Codrington College shows the first successful 
exertions of the trustees in promoting " the moral 
and religious instruction of the negroes," — the 
avowed object of the institution ; but which had 
been nearly lost sight of in the litigation and gross 
mismanagement that has existed from the com- 
mencement of the last century, when General 
Codrington bequeathed *his two plantations in 
Barbadoes for the endowments of this institu- 
tion,— of whose utility there can be little doubt, 
though the sphere of its usefulness might not be 
at all diminished, were one of its fundamental re* 
gulations dispensed with, namely, *' That writing 
and arithmetic be dispensed with." 

It is a circumstance well worthy attention at 
the present time, that Barbadoes for many years 
was exclusively cultivated by white labourers, and 
the Herculean task of clearing an island that was 
once a forest, and of the hardest timber, was ac- 
complished by Europeans. The settlers of Cour- 
teen and Woolferstone had greatly established the 
prosperity of the colony before even a slave was 
introduced. If European labourers were formerly 
able to withstand the influence of a tropical cli- 
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mate, what is to prevent them now, when the island 
is cleared, and its healthiness thereby so greatly 
improved ? 

If the experiment of white labour is again to be 
made, 1 consider Barbadoea infinitely more favour- 
able for its trial than Jamaica. But there is no 
lack of white inhabitants in Barbadoes of the 
labouring classes — I beg their pardon, of the 
poorer classes, for labpur is a disgrace for a white 
man in all slave countries, which the poorest 
wretch is ashamed to submit to. Lest you should 
consider me speaking too dispar^ingly of this clasB 
of persons, 1 beg to give you their character from 
the works of two West Indian authors very favour- 
able to the whites: — " Of all classes," says the 
author of ' Four Years in the West Indies,' " the 
poor whites are the most degraded and the lowest. 
They subsist too often, to their shame be it 
spoken, on the kindness and the charity of slaves. 
I have never seen a more sallow, dirty, iil-looking 
and unhappy race ; the men lazy, the women 
disgusting, the children neglected." 

Now for him of ' The Six Months in the West 
ladies:'—" The miiiliais principally composed oj'these 
persons: the greatest part of them live in a state 
of complete idleness, and are usually ignorant and 
debauched to the last degree," Figure to your- 
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selfy if you can without shuddering, the conduct of 
such a militia during martial law. But think 
without horror, if it be possible, of martial law in 
the West Indies under any circumstances ! 

If the success of the abolition measure depend^ 
as I believe it does, on the temper of the colonists 
and the co-operation of their legislatures, Barba- 
does, from the little I have seen and heard here, 
I should think bids fair to r^ap all the benefit from 
that change that is capable of accruing from it. 
Some of the leading ipembers of the House of As- 
sembly called on us the evening of our arrival ; 
and, from the moderation of their views, and the 
anxiety they evinced to carry the new measure 
fully and fairly into effect, I trust it will prove, as 
it deserves to be, successful here. 

I had the honour of conversing with the govern- 
or. Sir Lionel Smith, on the support of its opera-^ 
tion in this colony : he seemed resolved it should 
have a fair trial, and from his firmness as well as 
his popularity I augur nothing for it but a favour- 
able issue in this colony. The following tables of 
the population and the exports of Barbadoes at 
different periods, will show you better than any 
long details the state of the prosperity of the co- 
lony at various intervals : — - 
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Population of Barbadoes. 




Year. 


Whites. 


Slaves. 


1670 


. . . 60,000 . . . 


100,000 


1724 


. . . 18,000 . . . 


60,000 


1788 


. . . 25,000 . . . 


70,000 


1805 


. . . 15,000 . . . 


60,000 


1831 


. . . 15,000 . . . 


81,000 
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Sugar Exports from Barbadoes. 
Year. Hogsheads. 

1730 .... 22,769 



1761 . . 


. . 26,000 


1792 . . 


. . 17,073 


1799 . . 


. . 11,400 


1825 . . 


. . 18,000 



The gross amount of exports from Barbadoes in 
1831 was £541,707 sterling, by the official re- 
turns, and the imports into Barbadoes from 
Great Britain £337,082. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER V. 



ST. VINCENTS- 



Dr. William Beattie* 

Jamaica, January 6, 1834^ 

My dear Sir, 

I have often wished that the scenery of the 
islands I have lately visited had given occupation 
to your pen and pencil. 

St. Vincent, I am persuaded^ would have at'* 
tracted no little share of your attention. 

This island has been called the Montpelier of 
the West Indied ; by others, the garden of the 
Antilles. In my opinion, however, beautiful as 
its views are, both of vale and mountain, Grenada 
is its superior. Twelve hours' sail brought us 
from Barbadoes to this island : — the approach to 
the bay reahzed every idea I had formed of West 
Indian scenery. At the bottom of a complete 
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amphitheatre of sloping hills, ascending steeply 
from the sea-beach, the town of Kingstown 
stretches along the shore. 

The landing at Kingstown is a very unpleasant 
operation, there being no wharf: it is necessary 
to run the boats ashore sometimes in a heavy surf, 
when a northerly breeze sends the waves of the 
Atlantic rolling into the unsheltered bay. 

A number of negroes came off at our approach, 
and hoisted us unceremoniously enough on their 
broad shoulders ; and away went the white gen- 
tlemen through the surf on the backs of the black 
body-snatchers of St. Vincents, with as little 
respect for the subjects of King William as Mr. 
Burke or hia colleagues ever evinced for the sub- 
jects of Carpue. I reached dry land pretty con- 
siderably wet, and had the consolation of getting 
plenty of assurances, during my journey ashore, 
that sea water was not like fresh, — and that it was 
no matter at all to he wet to the skin. " Salt 
water verry good indeed, Massa, for white man's 
skin : buckra nebber, nebber catch a death of 
cold in salt water, 'less, Massa, Buckra happen to 
be drowned in it." 

The street that runs along the beach, — Bay- 
Btreet, I think— is narrow, dirty, totally devoid of 
regularity, and hot almost to suffocation. I never 
felt the heat so oppressive elsewhere either east 
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or west. It appears to me a great mistake in the 
West Indies to situate towns immediately on the 
sea-shore, and, what is still worse, to choose (which 
is commonly the case) a back-ground of elevated 
hills or mountains for their other boundary. An 
unfortunate town thus hemmed in has the solar 
beams levelled direct as well as obliquely reflected 
from the surrounding hills, and concentrated in a 
single focus on the town, or rather the mass of 
hot-houses in which Europeans stew away their 
lives like isolated plants, and cease to exist when 
they cease to exude at every pore. Mem. — -If you 
ever go to the West Indies, the day you fail to 
perspire write home to your friends and be pre- 
pared to send for a physiciau. 

On the left of the town, on a considerable emi- 
nence. Fort Charlotte, the garrison, is situated, 
about six hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
I did not asceud it, but I can well believe all I 
heard of the coolness of the temperature, and the 
delightful prospect all around it. " On one side, " 
says one of the most ardent of its admirers, " you 
behold Kangstown sleeping in the valley below, 
and encircled with a chain of lofty mountains, 
whose towering summits are seldom visible ; on 
the other, the deep blue waters of the Atlantic ex- 
tending as far as the horizon, where ships destined 
for some other island might be seen passing in 
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the distance like mere specks upon the ocean ; 
opposite^ the Grenadines, a beautiful little cluster 
of islands^ some barren, some cultivated ; and then 
the bay itself, crowded with small craft, in the 
midst of which, like giants among men, were 
some dozen of square-rigged vessels with their 
ensigQS flying at their peaks/' 

Between Kingstown and New Edinburgh (prick 
not up your ears, good Mr. Scotchman, at the 
sound, for New Edinburgh derives its glories from 
a few miserable houses, and Old Edinburgh owes 
nothing to it but the libel on its name) a battery is 
mounted on what is called " Old Woman's Point," 
which spot, in the annals of St. Vincent, is re- 
markable for a traditionary murder of a very 
French sentimental description. * 

A Madam Bartholeme, from Guadaloupe, had 
settled here in the time of the French, with her 
husband ; and the happy couple lived very harmo- 
niously together, say the story-tellers, for many 
years. The harmony, however, happened to be in- 
terrupted a little on one occasion, and the result of 
this misunderstanding between this amiable lady 
and her lord was a determination on her part to 
prevent any repetition of such differences. She 
accordingly took a conch-shell, (conchs, you 
must know, are blowing instruments in the colo- 
nies, used to summon slaves to their duties in the 
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field) — she took the conch, but not to blow it ; the 
only blow she gave was on her husband's head, 
poor man ! Poor Monsieur Bartholeme was 
" scotched, not killed," stunned considerably, but 
not quite finished. 

Madame began to think the days were gone, 
*' that when the brains were out, the man would 
die:" she took her conch again, and made an end 
of the unfortunate Bartholeme. The French are 
a pleasant people ; instead of hanging the lady, 
they gave her a nick-name — Lambees, the Negro- 
French for conch; so that the widow Bartholeme 
ever after passed by the name of Madame Lam- 
bees, or Mrs. Conch-shell. She retired for some 
years to the Carib country ; returned after a 
decent absence to the place now called Old 
Woman's Point, and lived to a very respectable old 
age — eighty-four or eighty-five ; when she unfor- 
tunately perished in a tremendous hurricane^in the 
full enjoyment of her faculties and her social quali- 
ties ; which appear to have been of a very convivial 
character, from her participating, even in her 
latter days, in the pleasure of many jovial parties 
at the house of a worthy divine, one Mr. Mark 
La Font, '• an honest priest and a good fellow,*' in 
the words of the very impartial biographer of 
Mrs. Conch-shell. 

St. Vincent, with all its natuml advantages, 
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Vas overlooked by European adventurers till the 
year 1660. The French and English, for the 
security of their neighbouriug colonies, agreed to 
leave it to the Caribs, as an asylum for the 
miserable remnant of that race, whose persecution 
had at last begun to be unprofitable to Europeans. 
The Carib population, prior to this period, had 
been suddenly increased by the arrival of a large 
number of negroes in a ship from Guinea, which had 
been shipwrecked on the island. They had taken 
to the woods, and were hospitably received by the 
native red Caribs : subsequently, their numbers 
were increased by an accession of fugitive staves 
from Barbadoes, and still further by intermarriage 
with the natives. About the beginning of the last 
century they compelled the Indians to return to 
the north-west side of the island, and continued 
at war till both were nearly exterminated: the 
black Caribs, however, ultimately prevailed ; and 
this was the state of the island when it was taken 
by the French. The red Caribs then did not 
exceed one hundred families, the blacks about 
two thousand persons. Both parties at length 
appealed to the French, and the result was the 
old consequence — of fools quarrelling and knaves 
profiting by their contentions. The mediators 
of course, in due time, became tlie masters of the 
soil, and they continued such till 1763, when it 
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came under our protection. Many of the de- 
scendants of the old French proprietors are still " 
here, and amongst the most respectable of the 
inhabitants. The vile French patois, peculiar to 
the West Indies, is still spoken a great deal ,by 
the negroes, — ^indeed some of those I conversed 
with talked nothing else. The instructions sent 
out to our new colony directed the white in- 
habitants *' not to molest the Caribs in their pos- 
session." 

The beneficence of governments has seldom been 
much regarded by colonies, east or west, when 
the interest of the intruders, and the rights of the 
native inhabitants, have been at issue. 

Encroachments were soon made on the Indian 
lands : strong representations were sent home of 
the necessity that existed of enlarging the limits 
of our settlements, and diminishing those of the 
Caribs ; and it is sad to find how soon the con- 
nivance of the executive was obtained, or its 
sanction extorted, by these representations. Fraud 
and injustice soon led to violence. The natives 
repulsed the aggressors ; and the rei^istance that 
nature sanctioned, the colonists declared rebellion 
against the British government. The Carib war 
commenced; large bodies of troops were sent from 
America and the adjacent colonies, to subdue the 
rebels. 
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The task was found difficult ; and, before its 
accomplishment, the parliament had leisure to 
inquire into the justice of the war. Lord North 
reluctantly submitted to tlie inquiry ; and the 
result of it was, the decision of the House "that 
the Carib war was founded on injustice, a vio- 
lation of the rights of nations, and reflected dis- 
honour on the national character." Orders were 
sent out to suspend hostility, and a treaty was 
concluded certainly favourable to the nation. Six 
years of loyalty however to one chief, and that 
to one whose subjects had been originally unjust 
to them, began to be too burthensometo a tribe of. 
barbarians. The French agents took care to 
foment these quarrels with our people; and when 
one of those ruptures between the Governor and 
the House of Assembly, which are not unfrequent 
in the West Indies, had sufficiently distracted 
the island to make it an easy prey to a watchful 
rival, a small French force landed at Young's 
Bay, and, joined by the Caribs, took possession 
of the island without firing a shot. During 
four years St. Vincent remained in the hands 
of the French, and during that period the atro- 
cities committed by the Caribs on the unfortunate 
British who had remained, were numberless ; and 
had it not been for the generous protection of the 
French, not one of them would have been led 
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alive. In 1783| St. Vincent was again ceded to 
the British by treaty, and the perfidy of the 
Caribs was generously forgiven. 

Their faith, however, was again put to trial by 
the monotony of a peaceful life for so long a term 
as ten years. They wer^ a savage race, and they 
had a kindred spirit in their vicinity. Victor 
Hugues was then at Martinique, and his emis- 
saries were not idle at St. Vincent. The burning 
of plantations as usual began this rebellion : they 
ravaged the coimtry for some time without oppo- 
sition, till their^ success was at length checked 
by the army, and their chief, Chatoyer, a man 
infamous for his cruelties, was killed. On the 
person of Chatoyer was found a silver gorget 
given him by our present sovereign, when, as 
Duke of Clarence, his Royal Highness was on 
this station. This war commenced in 1794, and 
did not terminate till 1796. The survivors of the 
Caribs were removed from the colony, and landed 
on a little island of the Grenadines — Baliseau, 
which was allotted for their future residence. 

The island never recovered from the expense 
of this unfortunate war : it drained both her 
finances and population ; and the resources of the 
country are not such as to restore the property 
that has been so greatly injured both by political 
and natural causes. ^ The soil, notwithstanding 
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the richness of its verdure, is light and friable; 
and where it has long been cultivated, like that 
of Barbadoes, is completely exhausted. The 
island formerly boasted the finest botanical garden 
in the West Indies. It contained thirty acres 
of fertile land, and abounded in rare exotics both 
of the Old and the New World : but, unfortunately, 
it seems the nature of all things in the West 
Indies, except vegetation, unprofitable to man, 
to flourish for a season, to deteriorate, and to 
decay. 

If I raay judge from what I heard of the 
healthiness of the troops here from the physician 
of the forces, I should consider this island ranks 
next to Barbadoes in point of salubrity, and in 
that respect, like the latter island, must be greatly 
improved of late years. Nevertheless, it has 
the look of a country very favourable to the 
production of marsh miasma ; and the place, 
especially in which the church is situated, the 
very locality Dr. M'Culloch would pitch on for 
the generation of intermittent fevere. In 1762, 
the exports from St. Vincent amounted only to 
£63,000; in 1831 they wera £395,000. 
Populalion. 
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Year. Whites. Slaves. 

1805 . . . 1600 . . . 16,500 
1831 . . . 1301 . . . 22,589 

St. Vincent is a smaller island than Grenada, 
being about twenty-four miles long and eighteen 
broad. Among its natural curiosities are some 
thermal springs and chalybeate waters ; and the 
volcanic mountain, Mount Souffiri^re, which has 
not been in activity since 1812, when a very con- 
siderable eruption took place. It is a curious 
circumstance mentioned by Humboldt in his 
account of the terrible earthquake of the Caraccas, 
that simultaneous shocks were felt in St. Vin- 
cent and Caracco the same day, in April, 1812. 

The late Governor, Sir Charles Brisbane, a 
naval officer, died in St. Vincent after having 
administered the government of the colony for 
upwards of twenty years. He was replaced by 
another gentleman of the navy ; and 1 believe the 
latter is now the only instance of a naval officer 
in the West Indies being a governor; those 
appointments have hitherto been almost ex- 
clusively bestowed on military men. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER VI. 



GRENADA. 



To THE Countess of Blessington. 

Kingstown, Jan. 15, 1834. 

Madam^ 

To see Naples, and then to die, is said to be for- 
tunate ; — to visit Switzerland, and then to write 
a book, is to tell the world there is no magnifi- 
cence like that of the moantains of Helvetia; 
— to wander over Italy, and then, to return 
home, is to '' disable the benefits of our own 
country," and disparage the advantages of every 
other. Your Ladyship, however, has visited 
these countries in a different spirit. — " I too 
have been in Arcadia," but I need not assure 
you that Nature has not lavished all her beauty 
on the scenes that are walled by Alps or 
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Apennines, but that between the tropics she is the 
mother of island beauties^ '' such as youthful 
poets might fancy" for their belles, or older 
bards might dream of while they are 

" Still conscious of romance-inspiring charms." 

While in the metaphorising yein, allow me to 
liken the three fair islands of Barbadoes, St. 
Vincent, and Grenada, to three rival charmers 
of very different countries and complexions :— 
Barbadoes, the most ancient of our colonies, to 
a plain elderly Dutch spinster — *' flat, stale, dull, 
and unprofitable ; " — St. Vincent, in her sweet 
but sombre features, to a lovely Creole damsel 
luxuriating in repose, whose smiles are like ''the 
setting glories of a happier day ;" — and Grenada 
in all the stately splendour of her mountain 
scenery, to a Spanish Senhora of gorgeous loveli- 
ness, whose sun-bright eyes and noble air are 
bills at sight on the beholder's admiration. 

We reached Grenada after a pleasant run of 
fourteen hours from St. Vincent. We made the 
land about midnight; and if I ever gazed on 
enchanting scenery, revelled in the serenity of 
summer airs, and felt the influence of lovely 
moonlight on a placid sea, without a speck on 
the horizon, or a sound on the waters but that 
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of the ripple at the bows, as our vessel glided 
softly and slowly through the sparkling Ca- 
ribbean, it was close along the shore of Gre- 
nada, with the shadows of her blue mountains 
projected far beyond us, and the white shingle 
beneath clearly visible in the pellucid waters as 
we approached the land. In my wanderings, 
east or west, I have seen nothing which took 
such entire possession of my fancy as the scenery 
by night of the coast of Grenada. Moonlight in 
the West Indies, no language can give an 
adequate idea of, or convey a notion of the 
splendid reflection of its beams in every diversity 
of light and shade on mountain scenery, or of that 
flood of pure ethereal lustre, which it poura over 
the fine features of this romantic country. I 
wished that night, from the bottom of my heart, 
that I could prevail on Time "to give me back 
my youth," to rejoice even for a few hours with a 
real Anne Ratcliffe sort of romantic joy in the 
moon-lit mountain scenery of "the most beau- 
tiful of the Antilles," as Coleridge justly desig- 
nates Grenada. But reasonable wishes are not 
always gratified? I kept gazing and gazing on 
the scene the live-long night, and now and then 
the ghost of a feeling of younger days would flit 
across my imagination, and the atmosphere 
around it would seem of a mellow mineral 
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greenish vapour, somewhat like the tinge of 
Stanfield's moonlight views in the fairylands arid 
enchanted islands of a melodrame. 

At sunrise we came to anchor near the ca- 
renage. The harbour is one of the finest and 
securest ports in the West Indies ; and is so 
nearly encircled on all sides by hills, that from 
the adjacent heights it has the appearance of a 
lake completely land-locked. We made the best 
use we could of the short time we had to remain 
in this lovely island. The vsrhole of our party, 
ladies and gentlemen, set out on foot for Upper 
Montserrat, in the neighbourhood of the governor's 
residence, under a broiling sun, and by a rugged 
mountain road, the steepness of whose ascent 
afforded us a foretaste of the amusements that' 
were in store for us in Jamaica. 

We were too much in the melting mo6d to 
pay our respects to his Excellency when we arrived 
at his exalted palace ; for a palace it is, compared 
with any similar edifice in the smaller islands. 

The eminence it stands on commands a splendid 
view of the surroundins: country : names that are 
musical to Grecian ears are^nentioned by 
African cicerones. The Vale of Tempe is pointed 
out on one hand, Corinth and Parnassus are 
indicated on the other. Shapeless masses of 
buildings are observed in the distance ; and these. 
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of course, the classic beholder takes for temples ; 
but he ia speedily informed they are trash-houses 
and grinding-mills, and that the vale of Tempe 
produces tolerable sugar-crops : Parnassus is re- 
markable for the excellence of its rum, and 
Corinth has fallen into the hands — neither of 
Persians nor Turks, Madam, but of a very pro- 
Hiistng attorney ! 

The scenery along this road is not only striking. 
for its romantic features, but for the extraordinary 
variety and beauty of its vegetation. Half a 
furlong of the common hedge on this route tvould 
furnish sliruhs and Sowers, the wild natives of the 
soil, to fill a European hot-house, whose sickly 
inmates would shrink from a comparison with the 
gay prodigals of field and fence which lavish their 
sweetness here on the public road. Surely it is 
of this island, and not of Cuba, Columbus ought 
to have spoken in his famous letter to King 
Ferdinand—" I had almost come to the resolution 
of staying here the remainder of my days ; for 
beheve me, Sire, these lands far surpass all the 
rest of the world in pleasure and convenience." 
On our return 1 took the ladies, whom I accom- 
panied, to the first shelter that presented itself. 
We entered by mere accident a merchant's store, 
and requested permission to remain till the arrival 
of our Captain. The gentleman I addressed very 
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politely conducted us to his drawing-room, where 
we were shortly joined by some of the geiitlemea 
of our party, and had the first opportunity qf 
witnessing that frank and hearty hospitality 
which is still characteristic of the old inhabitants 
of the West Indies. I was sorry to learn froqi 
this gentleman that the colony was in any thing 
but a prosperous condition ; that the few. mer- 
chants that are there remain more from feelings 
of attachment to a country in which they hare 
been long settled, than from any prospects of 
commercial improvement, which must necessarily 
depend on the agricultural prosperity of the 
cplony. The cause of this decline is similar to 
that in operation in most of the other islands. 

The evils of slavery are probably less oppress* 
ively felt in Grenada than any of the ueighbour* 
ing colonies. The few negroes that are here are 
kindly treated, and being so, as might be expected, 
their conduct is orderly and industrious. Never- 
theless, Mr. Everard and myself talked with many, 
but with none who did not express their joy and 
gratitude, in terms not to be mistaken, on the sub- 
ject of their approaching freedom. The coloured 
inhabitants have always been peculiarly favoured 
in this Island ; and the liberality of the legislature 
of Grenada happily affords the traveller an oppor- 
tunity of commending the spirit of moderation that 
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has guided the counsels of one of our colonies, in 
respect to the privileges of the free people of 
■colour in this island. 

George Town, the chief town, has some very ex- 
cellent houses ; but the difficulty ia to get at them. 
George Town is a precinct of hilla and valleys, 
studded with houses squeezed together in some 
places, and denominated streets ; — scattered in 
others, a little more apart, and called a square, or 
market-place. The island is about twenty-four 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth, but narrow- 
ing at its extremities. The fertility of the soil, it 
was formerly thought, surpassed that of any other 
of the Caribbean islands, as did the quahty and 
variety of its trees. It contains about 80,000 acres 
of land, 50,000 of which were said to be in culti- 
vation about forty years ago. The quantity now 
cultivated, I believe, is considerably less. The 
market of George Town is abundantly supplied 
with fruit and vegetables. Like all the other 
children of Mr. Johnny Newcome's family, I nearly 
killed myself devouring the former, and only re- 
gretted I had still to leave a great many varieties 
un tasted. 

I do not think the fruits of the East are to be 
compared with those of the West Indies. I doubt 
if the Garden of the Hesperides could have boasted 
of such a profusion of golden tints, and such a 
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variety of deUcioas flavours. In the order of their 
excellence, let me regale your Ladyship's hncy 
with their enumeration : — ^the imperial shaddock,* 
** the grace and ornament " of a dessert, in the West 
Indies; the luscious granadilla, which none but 
Creole hands can duly prepare with sugar and 
Madeira ; the melting avocado pear, which it ift 
forbidden to eat without salt and pepper ; the de- 
licate anana, which must be tasted in the birtb- 
place of the pine-apple, to understand the benefit 
that Ripley, the Jamaica planter, has conferred on 
the epicurean world ; the mellifluous naisberry, 
which, like the medlar, and some other fruits of 
precocious qualities in fashionable hotbeds, must 
be yellow at the core before it is mature : the full- 
grown pomegranate must not be forgotten, teem-^ 
ing with liquid rubies, and reminding the Eastern 
epicurean of the golden fruit, which grows (on the 
authority of Mahomet) on that extraordinary tree 
Tuba, which grows in Paradise close to the Pro- 
phet's house, and is continually bending down its 
branches, to present the passers-by with grapes, 
dates, and pomegranates, '' of size and taste un- 
known to mortals ;" and, lastly, the blooming 

* The shaddock washrought hereby Captain Shaddock 
from the East Indies. The pine-apple was found in all 
the West Indies by Columbus, we are informed by 
Martyr. 
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mango, whose exquisite hoe is like the blush on 
the bashful cheek of a maiden of filFleen ; and 
finally, indeed, the agro-dolce admixture of the 
star-apple and orange, which stands not the proof 
of Seneca's test of wholesomeness, for the eating 
of the same may be a pleasant thing to-day, but 
by no means agreeable to-morrow. 

If it were fiot that I have a certain loving re- 
spect for beefsteaks and boiled mutton, and a 
wholesome apprehension of all crude vegetable 
diet, I would daily breakfast, dine, and sup on 
the fruits of the West Indies. I meant to have 
written a very learned letter about the Carib Abo- 
rigines of Grenada ; but I find I have talked so 
much of fruits and prospects, that I have forgotten 
the country. Columbus discovered the island in 
1498. It was inhabited by a fierce and wariike 
tribe of Caribs, who gave so little encouragement 
to the Spanish adventurers, that no Er^opeans 
settled here till the French established themselves 
in 1651. 

The French general, on landing, being appre- 
hensive of resistance, had recourse to the fanati- 
cism of his Spanish predecessors, to spirit up the 
enthusiasm of his followers. These followers were 
a host of desperadoes from the different French 
islands, and their object was the plunder and ex- 
termination of the natives. 
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The general erected a crucifix on the shore, and 
causing his commanders to receive the sacrament, 
in the midst of the assembled troops, the blessing 
of God was invoked on the work taken in hand, 
for the sake of the true religion, and the suppres- 
sion of heathenism. 

Du Tertre, the historian of those times, relates, 
with becoming respect, the solemnities of the occa- 
sion, and gravely describes the purchase of the 
country from the savages '' for some knives and 
hatchets, and a large quantity of glass beads, be- 
sides two bottles of brandy for the chief himself ; 
— and thus," adds the grave historian, *^ the island 
W2LS fairly ceded by the natives themselves to the 
French nation, in lawful purchase !" The original 
titles to nearly all the West Indies, belonging to 
the different European powers, are of a similar 
nature. Knives, hatchets, beads, and brandy, 
purchased a footing in these lands ; and in a little 
time bullets and sword-blades secured possession 
of them. Even Columbus himself seldom per- 
mitted an attack on the natives, without an at- 
tempt at a preliminary purchase ; and when the 
time had arrived for war, without an appeal to 
Heaven for a blessing on the arms of the merciless 
invaders. Nay, when he first broached the pro- 
ject of his voyage to the queen Isabella, we are 
told by Washington Irving, ** he proposed that the 
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profits which might accrue from his dis< 
should be consecrated to a crusade for the rescue 
of the holy sepulchre." And when the discoveries 
were made, (see the same authority,) in his anxiety 
to lighten the expenses of the Crown, he recom- 
mended that the natives of the Caribbean islands, 
being cannibals, should be captured and sold as 
slaves, or exchanged with merchants for live-stock 
and other necessary supplies. " For," lie observed, 
" by transmitting these infidels to Europe, where 
they would have the benefit of Christian instmc- 
tion, there would be so many souls snatched from 
perdition, and so many converts gained to the 
faith." The sanctimony of fraud is the decep- 
tion that is above all hypocrisy. Religion itself 
is not too holy a garment for a cloak to slavery, 
and the rights of nations are not too sacred for 
the fingers of fanaticism when gold is to be 
acquired, and the soil is to be stolen, for the 
spiritual advantages of its unfortunate inhabitants. 
And all this is accomplished as if God was to be 
deceived, because nature was to be outraged for a 
little time with impunity. 

The poor Caribs were not slow in discovering 
that the hatchets, the knives, the glass beads, 
and the two bottles of brandy, were a small equi- 
valent for their fertde lands. They went to war 
with their invaders, or at least their resistance 
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to fraud afforded a pretext for making war on 
them ; and, like most of the wars with the Indians, 
it was one of extermination on the part of the 
invaders. The Caribs iitterly perished in the 
struggle. The last of their unfortunate race 
were pursued to a precipice, where they threw 
themselves into the sea, men and women, without 
exception. The French, with the plahanterie of a 
people who have a turn for facetiousnesB in the 
most frightful times, and on the most appailmg 
occasions, gave the spot where the Caribs pe- 
rished, the name of " Le Morne des Sauteurs,^' 
and the precipice still bears the appellation of 
*' The Hill of the Jumpers.'' 

I have the honour to be. 

Madam, 

Your very obliged servant, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER VII. 



GRENADA. 



To C. Holland, Esq., 

Jamaica, January 30, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 

Like others whose connexions are deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of these colonies, you 
cannot, I presume, be indifferent to the condition, 
past or present, of any one of them. A single 
fact may serve for an epitome of the history 
of Grenada for the last half century : 

In 1776 the exports amounted to £ 600,000 
In 1831 they had decreased to 331,000 

though the slave population had very much 
increased in that interval. It is the fashion to 
believe, and writers in the face of facts are con- 
stantly asserting, that the ruin of the colonies has 
been occasioned by the abolition of the slave- 
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trade in 1807, and the contemplation of the more 
recent abolition of the system in 1 834. If such 
be the case, how does it happen that the slave 
population in 1805, in Jamaica, two years before 
the Act for preventing the importation of negroes, 
amounted only to 280,000, whilst in 1834 it 
exceeded 330,000? In Grenada the fact is still 
more obvious. The slave population in 1806 was 
20,000, in 1831 it was 24,145 ; whilst the exports 
are little more than one-half of what they were in 
1776, when the slaves amounted to only 18,293. 
In Grenada the same natural causes, combined 
with accidental ones, over which human govern- 
ments have no control, produce the same unfor- 
tunate eflfects that they do elsewhere in the West 
Indian colonies. It is sufficient to enumerate 
a few of these visitations in the short space of 
time between 1766 to 1794, which have con- 
tributed to bring ruin on Grenada. In 1771 
George Town was consumed by a dreadful 
fire, the loss by which is estimated at £ 200,000 
sterling. It was rebuilt, and again totally de- 
stroyed by fire in 1775, by which destruc- 
tion the loss is estimated at £ 500,000 ; and 
in 1792 another conflagration in the same town 
destroyed property to the amount of about 
£ 100,000 : so here is destruction by fire alone in 
twenty-three years approaching the sum of a 



million sterling. In 1770 the moat destructive 
agent the colony had yet suffered from made 
its appearance in Grenada— the sugar-ant. It 
is singular that ia the same year they made their 
appearance in Antigua, carrying ruin and devas- 
tation over the island. The sugar-canes, which 
they principally selected for their nests, were 
utterly destroyed by them. Various means were 
tried ineffectually to destroy them : areenic, cor- 
rosive sublimate, fire, &.c. ; of these the arsenic 
was most successful. Nevertheless, serious 
thoughts were entertained by many of abandoning 
the colony, "hut the same divine power" (says 
Coke), "which brought the plague upon the people, 
provided for their deliverance from it." The hur- 
ricane of 1780 effected this deUverauce. But 
whether Eolus heard any thing in the caves of ■ 
the Caribbean of the reward of £20,000 offered 
by the legislature of Grenada, a little previously, 
for the discovery of the means of destroying the 
ant) does not appear. The loss, however, during 
the ten years of this plague was incalculable ; 
indeed I might say irremediable. In 1780 the 
hurricane that destroyed the ants devastated the 
island, and desolated many of those plantations 
which had survived the shock of the earthquake 
of 1766. 

In 1794 the pestilence of yellow fever com- 
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menced its havoc, and for four years ravaged 
the unfortunate colony ; so that^ in the words 
of Dr. Chisholm^ the Inspector-General of the 
Medical Department, " Every house was coii- 
sidered the abode of death ; and men long resi* 
dent in the climate, who considered themselves 
secure against the diseases incidental to it, found 
there was no security against the indiscriminating 
malignity of this contagion. The young and the 
oldy the habituated and the unaccustomed to the 
climate^ the temperate and the dissipated, equally 
sufiered by it. People who had carefully avoided 
the sources of infection hitherto, and hardly ever 
visited the town since the beginning of the pes- 
tilence, now perceived that the seclusion had only 
warded off, not prevented, the evil hour. The 
disease pervaded every quarter of the town ; the 
fortresses as usual, and the ships, particularly 
the hospital-ships, becoming sinks of pestilence ; 
while the resorts of low dissipation seemed to 
possess the. disease in a degree of contagion almost 
peculiar to themselves. And while the calamity 
threatened universal destruction, an unhappy con- 
trariety of opinions, and a want of decision in the 
measures pursued, prevented the general mind 
from perceiving or adopting the means of era- 
dicating the disease." 
The accurate description of one virulent pes- 
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tilence might serve for the general outline of ail 
its forms ; and whether the medical observer has 
to describe the oatbreak, progress, and result of 
yellow fever, of plague, or cholera, he has the 
same general phenomena to give to the disease; 
the same indefinite notions of its origin to ob- 
serve, the same ignorance of its nature to lament ; 
the same conflicting advocacy of its contagious 
and non-contagious properties to sicken at the 
sound of; to notice the same leading symptoms 
of the sudden depression of the vital powers, 
the same fatal prognosis of the collapse, the same 
prevailing disorder in the public mind, the same 
perplexity in medical opinion, the same ignorance 
of the disease, and, in the majority of its attacks, 
the same event — death. 

And as the pestilence happens to embody its 
miasma in any peculiar form determined by local 
influence, — an inflammatory fever in the West 
Indies, a congestive fever in the Levant, or an 
asthenic one in Hindostan, or where else it may 
have travelled, — call the disease yellow fever, 
plague, or cholera, as the poison may be determined 
to the gastric and cerebral oi^ans, or to the glan- 
dular system, or to the mucous membrane of the 
ahmentary canal — the medical observer has to 
describe a pestilence that originates he knows not 
how; that first visits the abodes of wretchedness 
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and squalor, and disappears for a season, or dimi^ 
nishes in virulence to return again and expend its 
fury over the community at large ; that is most 
fatal at its outbreaks, and least so, compared with 
the number of cases, as it declines ; that appears 
to destroy life by its sudden seizure on the ner-» 
Yous energy ; and like the poison of the rattle- 
snake, though in a less concentrated form, to 
exert its baneful influence at once on the very 
principle of life, and to baffle the physician *' who 
choaks his art " to arrest its progress, and to do 
with physic what nothing but the regulations of a 
medical police can accomplish, — to prevent its 
dissemination by placing its strongholds under th^ 
influence of pure air and clean water, by under- 
taking the direction of the immediate burial of 
its victims ; and lastly, (whatever ridicule may 
attach to the suggestion of one who has only 
some acquaintance with each form of the pesti- 
lence to oppose to prevalent opinions,) to obviate 
danger, to avoid disagreeable effects that may 
arise from causes independently of any specific 
contagion, by destroying in every instance the 
bed and bedding of its victims. It behoves me 
to pull up — I am on the verge of medical politics, 
and none but fools and tyros rush where doctors 
fear to tread. 

I was endeavouring to show you that Grenada 
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had suffered from variolic calamities which have 
subsequently affected her prosperity, when I gal- 
loped off after the yellow fever aod its prototypes. 
After the extermination of the Caribs, the 
colony did not pnospcr ; the rapacity of governors, 
and the turbulence of the governed, impeded the 
improvement that might have been expected after 
the destruction of the natives — expected at least 
bythose who calculate on crimes, and rely oa their 
success for the durability of their advantages. 
One governor, more rapacious than his prede- 
cessors, became the instrument of nature's retribu- 
tion, and in his turn the victim of popular exas- 
peration. His excesses had driveji the most re- 
I aBpec table of the inhabitants from the island, but 
Kjtbose who remained put the obnoxious governor 
p^n his trial; and after some form of a judicial 
character he was condemned and executed. The 
process of disposing of unpopular governors was 
_more summary in those times than it is at pre- 
The Grenada governor was executed by 
kbis subjects in 1656; the governor of Barbadoes 
executed by his successor in 1631; the 
governor of Antigua was executed by the people 
in 1710, being the last 1 beheve who suffered in 
the Colonies. At the present period, when a 
governor becomes obnoxious, the colonists are 
content to try his patience ; and when he is very 
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unpopular, to gibbet his charactery.and draw and 
quarter his proceedings. It does not appear that 
the personsjmplicated in the transactions at Bar- 
badoes^ Grenada, or Antigua^ were in any wise 
troubled for the little Uberties tl^qr had taken with 
their rulers. In the two last instances it must be 
admitted, if the conduct of the governors be fitirly 
represented, the home governments should have 
brought them to justice, and saved the colonists 
that trouble. 

In 1763, the island by treaty was ceded to us. 
In 1779, it was again restored to the French. In 
1783, it finally became a British colony. 

We no sooner became masters of the island, than 
religious dissensions unfortunately arose between 
the CathoUcs and the Protestants, the French 
and English settlers. These dissensions for many 
years distracted the colony and greatly hindered 
its prosperity. The British government so early 
as 1768 had admitted the claims of the Roman 
Catholics of Grenada ; and in this Uttle island the 
justice of the question of religious liberty was 
recognised by the British government more than 
a century and a half before its expediency was 
discovered to be appUcable to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics at home. 

The governor at that period in Grenada had 
lent all his private influence to the opponents of 




the Catholics, and defeated the success of the 
measure his duty was to see carried into effecf. 
The effects of this oppositioo was felt in the 
island for many years after his departure or recall. 
The usual moderadon of the people of Grenada at 
length prevailed over their prejudices, dissensions 
abated, and their Catholic fellow-aubjects, like 
the people of colour, when subsequently admitted 
to their privileges, proved themselves by their 
conduct entitled to the benefits conferred on them ; 
and, like all benefits, the better appreciated for 
being timely and liberally bestowed. 

There is a circumstance connected with the 
early history of this island, which throws a great 
deal of light on the nature and embarrassments 
attending the settlement of slave countries. Who 
is it that hears of the declining prosperity of 
Grenada, that does not attribute that decline to the 
effects of the abolition of the slave-trade in 1807 ? 
Yet here are the embarrassments of the colonists 
and the mortgage of their plantations referred to 
a period of thirty odd years before the abolition, 
and sixty years prior to the present time. 

When the island fell into our hands, the cha- 
racter of the soil and the exaggerated accounts 
that had spread abroad of the fortunes amassed 
by the French cultivators, induced our colonists to 
. purchase estates far beyond their value. This led 
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to a loan from the northern country^ secured by 
mortgages on the land^ to the amount of nearly 
a million and a half. When the time of pay- 
ment came rounds the planters were unable to 
meet their engagemetits. Th^egislative body in 
their embarrassment had recourse to a procedure 
ivhich neither law nor usage sanctioned. They 
passed an Act in 1774 declaring that the original 
term of the loans for eight months should be pro- 
longed ; that the amount should be paid in five 
instalments, the last of which should become due 
in two years and eight months. 

There was no little naivete in the circumstance 
of an assemblage of debtors legislating for the 
regulation of the claims of their creditors, aiMi 
making laws at their convenience for the post- 
ponement of their engagements. The voice of the 
British parliament soon reached Grenada, and 
put a stop to the new experiment in commercial 
transactions. The colonists, however, the same year 
had a triumph to set off against their disappoint- 
ment on this occasion. A judgment in the cause 
which they had instituted against the Crown in the 
Court of King's Bench, respecting the imposition 
of the four and a half per cent, duties on their 
produce, was pronounced in their favour ; and the 
duties were accordingly abolished. 

The returns of the population at six periods 
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from 1776 to 1831 maybe taken as some criterion 
of the condition of the colony for the last fifty 
years. 



Year. 


Whites. 


Slaves. 


1776 . . 


1300 . , 


. . 18,293 


1779 . . 


• r ' ' • 


. . 36,000 


1787 . . 


996 . . 


. . 23,960 


1793 . . 


1000 . 


. . 24,000 


1805 . . 


1100 . . 


, . 20,000 


1831 . . 


801 . . 


, . 24,145 



There are twelve little islands near to Grenada^ 
called the Grenadines, all of which, I believe, with 
the exception of Curagao, are under the govern- 
ment of St. Vincent. These islands are said to be 
remarkable for the salubrity of the air and the fer- 
tility of the soil of some of them^ especially Cura- 
9ao^ which contains about six or seven thousand 
acres of land^ and at the time of the cession of 
these islands yielded about £ 19,000 sterling in 
cotton produce. The cultivation now, I under- 
stand, is very limited, and this is attributed to 
the want of water. The dearth of rain, and the 
drying up of streams and springs, I have heard 
frequently stated as the cause of abandoning 
lands that have formerly been cultivated. This 
is particularly the case in Jamaica. When I have 
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iaquired why large tracts of land^ in the vicinity 
even of Kingston and St. Andrews^ have been 
allowed to become waste, I have been told the 
springs have failed^ or the wells have dried up ; 
and the expense of digging new ones in a country 
where labour is so valuable, is too great to be en- 
countered. The practice of boring for water, that 
has been found so successful in Egypt as to have 
induced Mr. Briggs, one of the most public-spi- 
rited of British merchants, to sustain the whole 
expense of that operation in various parts of 
Egypt that have hitherto been desert for want of 
wells, is, I may say, wholly unknown here, or, at 
least, untried, except in one or two instances, and 
under unfavourable circumstances. I cannot con- 
ceive a benefit more calculated to be serviceable 
to the Colonies than would arise from the opera- 
tion of boring for water, not only for the purposes 
of vegetation, but for the use of cattle and domes- 
tic wants, if carried on, on a scale commensurate 
with the wants of so many large tracts of country, 
now lying waste from the cause I have just men- 
tioned. The planters say, and I believe truly, 
the expense of getting out competent persons at 
the present time is an insuperable bar to the 
experiment. I am quite sure if the government 
was aware of the advantages that would accrue 
from it, the experiment would be tried, and that 
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its expense would amply repay the trifling outlay 
that it would be necessary to make for the pur- 
pose. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER VIIL 



A BOARDING-HOUSE. 



To Dr. James Johnson. 

Kingston, Jamaica, Feb. 10, 1834. 
My dear Sir, 

On the morning of our landing at Kingston^ we 
had a slight shock of an earthquake for our har- 
binger, which was considered an appropriate in- 
troduction for persons holding our appointments. 
The playful press of Jamaica lost no time in squib- 
bing us on our arrival ; and one more sportive than 
his cotemporaries complimented Mr. Stanley on 
the selection he had made of a set of sleek, 
smooth-featured, stalworth, Irish parish-priest- 
faced fellows, tolerably well-fed looking whig- 
lings (he must surely have viewed me through a 
magnifying lens of considerable power), sent out 
expressly to live on the fat of the land, and to 
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feed and fatten at the expense of the poor colo- 
nists. He was sure we would take the observation 
in perfect good-humour; but lest it should ruffle 
US in the smallest degree, he quoted a good many 
passages from the Scriptures to show the identity 
of whigling functionaries with spoilers, strangers, 
plunderers, and various other kinds of political 
locusts Bcattered over the land. Several little 
plahanteries of this sort enlivened the monotony 
of the first five or six weeks of our sojourn in 
Kingston : we needed the enlivenment, for we 
soon found the fat of our own land oozing out, like 
the courage of Bob Acres, at our fingers' ends, and 
the acquisition of the fat of our new land draining 
our purses with wonderful quickness to their bot- 
toms. My boarding-house expenses were only 
twelve pounds currency a week ; incidental ones, 
about three more ; but as I was a married man, I 
was assured 1 had no right to grumble : it was, 
however, only double the amount per annum of 
my salary; but what gentleman ofany figure would 
deign to live within his income in the West 
Indies ? 

I believe Jamaica to be the dearest country in 
the world : all European commodities are nearly 
double the price they are at home; yet the mar- 
ket at Kingston is most plentifully supplied with 
vegetables, fruit, fish, and flesh meat. The price 
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of fish is \Qd. currency a lb.; beef^ the same ; 
mutton^ }s. 8d. ; turtle. Is. 3d. ; — one shilling and 
eight pence currency being one shilling sterling. 
Vegetables I should think are three times the 
price they are with us; fruit ^is cheaper, and 
breads if any things dearer. The items in house- 
keeping that swell the expense of living so enor- 
mously, are chiefly for foreign commodities. But 
probably it is the first great expense of furnishing 
a house, which bears so heavily on the charges of 
lodgings and house-rent. The greatest expense 
of ally however, in Jamaica, is that of travelling ; 
for the short distance of thirteen miles from 
Kingston to Spanish Town, the lowest charge is 
six dollars ; and from Kingston to Morant Bay, 
about forty miles, I have been asked twenty-seven 
dollars, — about five pounds ten shillings sterling ! 
dl the other routes are in the same exorbitant pro^ 
portion. TUe prosperity of the island has woe- 
fully altered, but the prices have undergone no 
change. 

The monetary system contributes a great deal 
to keep up prices : Spanish coin is the circulating 
medium in the British colonies in the West In- 
dies : the lowest coin is five-pence, and the differ^ 
ence between currency and sterling money is so 
perplexing, and the process of reducing the one 
into the other so complicated, that none but resi* 
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dents of long standing in the island are compe- 
tent to form any thing like a correct idea of the 
relative value of Spanish and British money. All 
classes — except the Jews, who abound in Kingston, 
and drive a very proiitable trade in dollars and 
doubloons, — acknowledge the evil ; but the wealth 
— I mean the hard specie of Jamaica — is rapidly 
passing into the coffers of this people, and they 
are powerful enough to maintain the present sys- 
tem ; a system more ruinous to the colony than 
any persons but the merchants have any idea of. 

I have given one of my friends a little sketch of 
an hotel in Barbadoes ; the following is a short 
one of a boarding-house in Kingston: — 

The stranger, on his arrival, is conducted (per- 
haps hke myself) to a first-rate establishment in 
East Street: his conductor draws up before a 
large mansion of an imposing exterior, with a 
multiplicity of windows, on which the late war 
'has evidently conferred no taxes, or at least none 
effecting the transmission of light or the sea- 
breeze, — which is so essential to health and com- 
fort, that Mr. Pitt should have been ashamed of 
himself for neglecting to lay a duty on its enjoy- 
ment. The stranger is ushered into a wilderness 
of a saloon, which runs in extent from front to 
rear, with the exception of a narrow gallery at 
either extremity, the whole breadth of the build- 
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ing. The saloon id destitute of windows; but 
there is no dearth of doors on either side, and 
these lead to the bed-rooms. Carpets, window- 
curtains, grates^ and hangings^ are^ very properly, 
no part of the paraphernalia of the saloon ; but, in 
lieu of these, the stranger slides, at the risk of his 
neck, over a highly-polished floor ; and sits down, 
as he imagines, at the peril of his life, in a 
state of lique&ction, in a thorough draft, and for 
the prevention of cold makes bis first call for a 
glass of sangaree ; and in the course of half an 
hour, to obviate the heat, which is fusing his yet 
** too solid flesh," he is advised to have recourse 
to the old, simple, . unadulterated, '^ and best be- 
verage after all" — plain water diluted with bran- 
dy: — and, before he goes to dinner, to give him 
an appetite, and dissipate the confounded languor 
that clogs his energies, he cannot decline a small 
wine-glass full of bitters mixed with Madeira. 

He very properly pays his respects, before he 
dines, to the lady of the house ; — on Mohammed's 
principle of going to the mountain, which will not 
come to him, he accordingly presents himself 
before the figure of a stout young gentlewoman, 
seated in the end gallery, who scarcely moves as 
he approaches. The stranger is afraid she is an 
invalid : he asks the way to the dinner-room ; the 
lady points with her chin to the apartment : he 
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fears the poor young woman is a mute ; he de- 
termines to ascertain the fact: — " I presume, 
Ma'am, you are the lady of the house?" — The 
young woman again points her chin in the di- 
rection of an old emaciated brown lady, stalk- 
ing through the court-yard ; — " What would 
your gracious figure " intimate by that ? asks the 
stranger, with an inquiring glance. The young 
woman moves her lips, and, in due time, she 
dehberately articulates two words : — " My mo- 
ther." 

Why the deuce, thinks the stranger, could she 
not say so at firct, instead of sittitig with her 
hands behind her back, and poking out her chin, 
to avoid the trouble of pointing with a finger? 

Well, the dinner-table is prepared in one of 
the end galleries, with all the ja/oinies thrown 
open to admit the breezes ; the wine-bottles are 
dripping in the window in their cotton bags; the 
gentlemen are mustering in their white jackets, 
and the poor ladies plying their cambric hand- 
kerchiefs ; while the brown waiters, like feathered 
Mercuries in a galloping dechne, are doing 
violence to the laws of nature in the West Indies ; 
and some invisible agent is accelerating their 
movements on the stairs, till the dinner is at 
length served up. 

King James says, in one of his treatises, if he 
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were to invite the deril to dinner, he would have 
three things for his entertainment, — " a pig, a 
poll of ling, and a pipe of tobacco for ' digesture.' " 
Were it my painful duty to entertain his Satanic 
Majesty, I would set before him three digfaes, 
common enough in the West Indies — pigeons, 
prawns, and pickled salmon ; and if these did not 
astonish his " digesture," I don't know wh«t 
would. ■ 

King-fish and turtle, beef and mutton mystified 
in various shapes, prawns and roasted pigeons, 
yams and sweet potatoes, calaloo and ganlen-e^, 
and various other dolicacies are tried, commended, 
and despatohed ; and believe me, sir, an alderman 
00 a voyage of discovery, like the late Sir William 
Curtis, in his cruise in the MediterraneaD, in 
quest of culinary novelties, might travel a great 
deal &rther than Jamaica end fare infinitely 
worse, whether in a boarding-house or at a 
private table. 

The attendance, however, is not equal to the 
fare. Once the stranger loses sight of the waiters, 
black or brown, he may bid adieu to the light 
of their greasy countonaDces, perhaps for hours to 
come. He may knock the table till he is tired, 
shout till be is hoarse — (ring a bell he cannot) 
—he may call Ned, Frank, Cupid, or Columbus 
— ay, be may cell niggers from the kitchen's 
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depths, but, query, will they come ? till at last 
after apostrophising them as *^ waiters ! " " boys ! " 
*' black fellows!" and "you rascals there!" he 
winds up with a magical noun substantive of the 
congregative kind — " Somebodjf I say there I " 
and after a decent interval, the die-away tones 
of the drawling voice of the stout lady below 
^stairs are heard in the interesting inquiry of — 
" Will nobody come there ? " and lo and behold ! 
at last everybody does come, at the rate of a 
brown-hunt, which is about a step and a half in 
ten seconds. 

But if the intelligent stranger has two grains 
of sense, or an atom of consideration for his lungs 
or temper, he will never think of calling for a 
thing which he can possibly do without, because 
the odds are against his getting what he calls for/ 
at the time he wants it, and the chances are two 
to one that he does not get it at all. 

After dinner he probably indulges in a porter- 
cup, which is a very grateful drink in the West 
Indies ; and as '^ half a bottle of Madeira or so 
can never do a man any harm in a hot climate," 
he indulges in that small quantity, and termi- 
nates the labours of the day with a little weak 
brandy-and-water, because others do the same ; 
and the people of all countries are the best judges 
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of the mode of living in their own climates^ which 
is best adapted to them. 

He and his party begin to be drowsy and tired 
of each other about nine o'clock ; there is a good 
deal of lolling on sofas, a little folding of hands^ 
a very general yawning, and a considerable con- 
traction in the circulating medium of ideas in the 
social circle. The gentlemen think much and say 
little ; but there is a growing disposition in some 
quarters to kick the waiters for not answering to 
their names like good waiters and true. How- 
ever, they arrive at last with candles in their 
hands, like Diogenes in search of honest gentle- 
men — ^to lead them to their chambers. There is 
a variety oSfelicia seras and bona nottes, as tedious 
as Don Basilios, and some of them as spitefully 
courteous and provokingly civil. Good night, 
Mrs. Mac — ! I hope the mosquitos will not quite 
devour you ! Pleasant slumbers, Mrs. M — ! I 
trust that cockroaches in bedrooms are not very 
disagreeable to you ! Good night, Major — pray 
take care how you walk without your slippers ; 
these jiggere, you know, produce frightful conse- 
quences ! Soft repose to you, Doctor — roasted 
pigeons and crude prawns ! — horrible concatenation 
of ideas for a man of a weak stomach ! — I hope 
we may see you in the morning ! Good night. 
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Captain D — , I hope tbere is no truth in that report 
in the papers, of three cases of spontaneous com- 
bustion last week arising friyn the excessive heat- 
Pleasant dreams, Mr. C — ! if you should feel any 
unpleasant effects from that pain in the back of 
your head, which you conaplained of in the broiling 
sun this morning, pray fail not to call me — strokes 
of the sun are no jokes in Jamaica, my good 
Lieutenant ! 

A pleasant introduction to your night-cap, 
worthy Colonel . For God's sake don't for- 
get to brush out your mosquito-net, my Colum- 
bian, and wrap a wet towel about your nose, to 
promote evaporation, and prevent a recurrence of 
that accident which happened to it from the sting 
of the scorpion at Rio de la Hache. 

Ah, Mr. E — , ban soir — bon repot, Mun Ami, 
" dormez — dormez toujotirs bien" — as you have 
just been singing for the stout gentlewoman in 
the gallery — but if you do sleep well, you must be 
constituted like M. Chaubert, the fire-king ; for 
your bed-chamber is situated over the boiling- 
house, where they are making decoctions of soap- 
I Buds all day long. A pleasant night to you, my 
I dear fellow ! I hope you will not find the open 
window too much for you ; or if you would prefer 
a blanket or two to the ordinary covering here, 
pray send to me for as many aa you want. 
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Well, the last stranger has left " the banquet- 
hall deserted," and in the words of an unpublish- 
able poem: — « 

" It is the hour, 
When churchyards yawn, and demons lower. 
And the confounded roaches-cock 
Crawls o'er the bed that 'b made of flock ; 
And vile mosquitos pierce the net 
That is not made of jaconet ; 
And horrid ants, in lengthen'd train, 
March up your sheets and down again ; 
When watchful strangers to and fro 
Are tossing, and would gladly know 
At what degree of Fahrenheit 
A man may get a slumber light : 
And fain would greet the morning gun, 
To drown the buzz his ears doth stun, — 
Or hear a Charley cry, *Move on,' 
And tell the world * Tis half- past one !' 
But gaa proclaims ' night's cheerless noon/ 
To not a ' minion of the noon/ 
In Negroland — and one must lie 
Awake, in darkness — as did I 
Full many a night at that lone hour 
When incubi exert their power ; 
And supper-eaters go to rest, 
And dream of mountains on their breast ; 
And Indigestion has unfurl'd 
Her flag o'er half the white-faced world/' 

The poor gcntlcnrinn, who in the simplicity of 
his heart believes ho has retired to his chamber 
for the vnjoyinriit of that blessing which Sancho 
was to Krntrfiti fur tlir invention of, betakes him- 



self to bed. He finds himself m a wilderQeas of 
sheets. He at flret imagines the pillows have 
been placed in the wrong i^sition, for the latitude 
of the bed is exactly where the longitude is in 
other Christian countries; but the natives, he 
presumes, would say the custom is Caribbean, 
because prolongation is not so essential to comfort 
in a hot climate for European hmbs, as lateral 
extension. ^ 

He is particularly careful in tucking in the 
mosquito curtains, and defending his head and 
face with the solitary sheet that covers him from 
the detestable tormentors of man and beast in 
the West Indies. He is beginning to drop ofi", 
when a slight humming attracts attention, and 
then a nip which feels like the point of a sharp 
needle running into his cuticle. He probably 
deems a single mosquito has eluded his vigilance ; 
he brushes away the humming musician from 
about hisears. In a few minutes the slight hum 
is increased to an insupportable buzz ; the stranger 
sweeps his hand over his face, and while he is 
so doing, his hand gets most confoundedly bitten : 
he slaps his own face — he boxes his own ears in 
endeavouring to get rid of the tormentors, and 
the less successful is the result, the more lie slaps 
and the louder the sound of the assault ; till at 
length he gets into a passion, and then farewell 
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to peace or comfort ! The buzzing noise of the 
horrible insects appears louder than ever, the 
bites more tormenting^ the sufferer lies perdu, 
choleric as the very deuce^ irritable as a recently 
skinned eel, or an American after a perusal of 
the Strictures of the amiable Mrs. TroUope. 
Once more "he addresses himself to sleep," but 
Somnus turns a deaf ear to the address : he 
fancies he hears a voice in every buzz cry, 
'' Stranger, sleep no more!" Mosquitos murder 
sleep, and strangers murder them ; and, therefore^ 
they shall sleep no more ! 

Such being the case, he rises with the mocking- 
bird, the lark of the West Indies, (some will 
have it the nightingale,) and takes an hour's 
exercise in the cool of the morning on horseback 
if he is a great man, and a busha, but on foot if 
ho is only a poor walkandnyam, — a very significant 
no^roism for a white man who has the sin of 
j)OVorty and pedestrianism to answer for in Ja- 
nmicn. He breakfasts at eight, and he performs 
tho «au)o ceremony again at twelve, at a very 
NubMtnntiul meal, pleasantly called second break- 
fiiMt, wluTO hot dishes arc set before him ; and 
bniiuly-iiiul-wutor, and sangnrce stiff enough, as 
Tom ( 'rin^'Io would 8ay, ** to float a marlin-spike," 
an» lihcu'iilly provided and partaken of. I verily 
boIievQ thin nm'und bi^ukfast system does incal- 
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culable mischief to the health of individuals, and 
to the peace of the community. Gentlemen of 
Jamaica, you say your second breakfast is but a 
lunch, that it is a frugal and a slight repast. 
Gentlemen, I grant you that it is so in all well- 
regulated families ; but you are the exceptions to 
the rule, as much so as the temperance and 
mental cultivation of some of the many overseers 
of my acquaintance' are exceptions to the habits 
and bearing of the body 1 allude to. But, gen- 
tlemen, what makes the necessity for these 
second breakfasts — your six o'clock dinners ? — and 
what analogy, may I ask, do you find between 
the climate of Jamaica and that of England, that 
you should travel to London for its fashionable 
hours, when you are living in a country whose 
climate prescribes its own mode of living, and its 
own suitable times for taking food ? In Egypt, the 
English residents invariably dine at noon, and 
neither sangaree nor brandy- and -water are found 
necessary to resist the debilitating effects of a 
hot climate, or to prevent the diseases incidental 
to it. In Italy, the inhabitants generally dine at 
two o'clock ; in America, at four ; but in Jamaica, 
forsooth, it is unfashionable to dine before six, 
and the influence of fashion prevails over the 
dictates of common sense. But, gentlemen, you 
will tell me the cool of the evening is the fittest 
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time for dinner ; in return^ let me ask, is the heat 
of the day the fittest time for second breakfast ? — 
but you have reduced it to a slight repast. All 
I have to say is, reduce it still further, and you 
will benefit your health; — abolish it altogether, 
and your example will benefit the community* 
Answer me honestly, — ^is there one of your gentle- 
men, if life or fortune were at the disposal of a 
jury, would prefer to commit your cause to that 
jury after the enjoyment of a second breakfast, 
rather than before it ? Is there one of you who, 
indeed, could for a moment descend to the con- 
dition of a slave, and, lowered to that level, would 
say it were a matter of indifference to you, 
whether you had to account to the overseer for 
your conduct before or after the enjoyment of his 
second breakfast ? Gentlemen of Jamaica, what^ 
ever be your faults, truth and honesty I believe 
to be the foremost of your virtues ; and I know, 
pretty surely, what your answers would be to 
both these questions. 

But, as the lawyers say, I am travelling from 
the record, and have almost forgotten the stranger 
and the thousand and one miseries of a Kingston 
boarding-house. The last, but not the least, of 
these, is the appearance of the bill. Next to a 
doctor's, a boarding house account is the most 
bewildering of all bills : the visits in the one, and 
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the mere lodgings in the other, appear reasonable 
enough ; the large items are expected and under- 
stood, but the long catalogue of small ones, 
the innumerable extras, the illegible writing, the 
hieroglyphical figures, baffle investigation. The 
gentleman regards ^* the sum total " with a most 
Hume-ified aspect, and he stands for some minutes 
" in the attitude'' (to quote the words of the elo- 
quent Sir Boyle Roche) " of a crocodile, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets," perplexed in the 
extreme. t 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER IX. 



KINGSTON. 



ToT. F. Savory, Esq. 

Liguanea, St. Andrews. 

March 1, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 

I am about to play "The Fljdng Dutchman" 
with your spirit, to convey it on a horizontal 
sunbeam from its paradise, in all the delightful 
coolness and freshness of the Regent's Park, — 
" to bathe it in fiery floods " of tropical heat in 
the oven of Jamaica — the goodly town of Kings- 
ton. Before we start, ''pray you undo that 
button," and doff your great coat, if you would 
broil with any comfort in the West Indies. 

There are two points of view of Kingston, 
neither of which will compensate the traveller 
for the toil and turmoil of a voyage of five thou- 
sand miles; one from the harbour at some 
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distance from Port-Royal ; another from the moun- 
tains of Liguanea, about seven miles from the 
shore, and two or three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. But either of these points of 
view will furnish the traveller with a prospect, 
which, in all probability, if he has not seen Con- 
stantinople from the sea- side, or Jerusalem from 
the summit of the Mount of OHves, he will con- 
sider the finest he can imagine, and the best 
worth a ride of three hours, or a sail of seven 
miles, of any scenery he has beheld. 

From the sea, as you enter the harbour on one 
side, you have the fort and the remnant of that 
proud and opulent city of Port-Royal, whose 
riches are now buried in the deep, and the traces 
of its once stately buildings are only to be sought 
and seen in the sands on the sea-shore. The 
long strip of land that runs from the town of 
Port-Royal in an easterly direction till it passes 
Kingston, bends gradually in towards the shore 
at Rockfort, and terminates in a complete enclosure 
one of the finest mercantile havens in the world. 
On the opposite side you have a range of un- 
dulating country of about seven miles in extent, 
from the Apostle's Battery to Kingston, with 
a back-ground of lofty mountains clothed with 
luxurious verdure, and rising gradually from the 
verge of the shore, on which the city of Kingston 

VOL. I. E 
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is situated. But^ like Stamboul, when the tra^ 
veller lands here, the glory of the prospect is soon 
forgotten ; the distant beauty of the varied build- 
ings vanishes before the sight of streets without 
a plan^ houses without the semblance of archi- 
tecture, lanes and alleys without cleanliness and 
convenience, and the principal thoroughfares 
ploughed up into water-courses, and the foun- 
dations of the houses literally undermined, or the 
level of the streets on which they are situated 
lowered from two to four feet below the foun- 
dation. The sand, which the torrents carry down 
and deposit in the streets, is occasionally shifted 
when the route is very much cut up by the heavy- 
rains ; and this is the only reparation which 
streets or roads undergo in Jamaica. The effects 
of this lowering of the level of the streets, and 
undermining of the front foundations of the 
houses, and consequently of the shattered ap- 
pearance of the greater number of them, gives 
Kingston the aspect of a ruined city that has been 
recently abandoned. It is impossible to form any 
idea of an inhabited town so desolate and so 
decayed. Yet this is the principal town, though 
not the capital of the island. Its decadence 
arises not from the actual inability of restoring or 
improving it, but from the indolent inanity of a 
corporation that is powerless for any good or 
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useful purpose. The evil genius of municipal 
arrogance and imbecility presides over. its slum- 
bers. 

In this city, however^ dilapidated and desolate 
as it is^ there are a number of merchants from the 
mother-country, opulent and respectable, of whom 
I might speak in the language I have used in 
speaking of the British merchants of Alexandria: 
— ^' Tyre of old might vaunt of her merchants, 
and say of them they were princes ; — but British 
commerce has to boast of a prouder distinction — 
of the purpled pre-eminence of mercantile honour 
and integrity, linked with the natural nobility 
of private worth and excellence. The meichants 
of England may hot indeed be princes, but right 
royal gentlemen are they in every quarter of the 
globe in which I have had the pleasure to find 
them." 

The public buildings of Kingston are commo- 
diouSj and that is all in the way of commendation 
I can say for them. The places of worship are 
numerous and well-attended ; there are two pro- 
testant churches, two catholic chapels, and several 
Baptist and Wesleyan places of worship. But 
there is one chapel of the former denomination on 
the windward road, the clergyman of which is a 
negro, of the name of Kellick, — a pious, well- 
behaved, honest man, who, in point of intelli- 
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gence, and the application of scriptural knowledge 
to the ordinary duties of his calhng, and the 
business of life, might stand a comparison with 
many more highly-favoured by the advantages of 
their education and standing in society. I was 
first induced to attend this man's chapel from 
motives of curiosity, not unmixed I fear with 
feelings of contempt for the black parson : I 
confess, after I had heard him for a short while 
expound the Scriptures, and prescribe to his con- 
gregation (all of whom were negroes like himself) 
their duties as Christian subjects and members of 
society, and then his earnest and humble petition 
to the Almighty for a blessing on his Uttle flock, 
and the hymn which closed the service, in which 
the congregation joined in one loud, but very far 
indeed from a discordant strain, I felt, if the pomp 
and circumstances of religious worship were 
wantinjr here to enlist the senses on the side 
of devotion, there were motives in this place, and 
an influence in the ministry of this man, (however 
he might have been called to it, or by whatever 
forms fitted for its duties,) which were calculated 
to induce the white man '* who came to scoff," 
** to remain to pray." 

The income of the poor black parson is very 
scanty ; his congregation consists of about one 
hundred and fifty, each of whom pay him five- 
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pence currency a week, or about one hundred 
pounds sterling per annum for his own support 
and the expenses of his chapel. The building, I 
am sorry to add, is in very bad repair ; and, as 
poor Kellick is looked upon as an interloper by 
all parties, he gets no assistance from any. I 
wish you would endeavour to make his case 
known in some proper quarter. 

Independent of the English, Irish, and the 
Scotch residents here, the various classes of the 
community are the native Creoles, the French 
emigrants from St. Domingo, the Spanish settlers 
from the Main, the Jews, the free-coloured popu- 
lation, and the negro slaves ; — I beg their pardon, 
the apprenticed labourers. 

There is therefore a multiplicity of com- 
plexions, a multiplicity of creeds, a multiplicity 
of tongues, and, most unfortunately, a multiplicity 
of interests. The English, Irish, and Scotch 
amalgamate well enough together ; they reside 
chiefly at some little distance from the city, and 
live not only comfortably, but almost sump-» 
tuously. They ride down to their stores in Port- 
Roval Street about nine o'clock in the mornins:, 
and return to their homes at four. 

The Creoles are a very numerous class; they 
have been born in the island, and a gi'eat many of 
them have never left it. Their young ladies. 
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however, are pretty generally sent to England for 
their education ; and the result is^ that in point 
of refinement of manners, the women of Jamaica 
are generally superior to the men. Most of the 
public appointments of the island are held by 
the young men of Creole families — such as the 
clerkships of the peace ; and amongst the most 
respectable and intelligent of this body I might 
name Mr. John Harris of St. Andrews, and his 
brother, of Morant Bay, both of whom, however, 
have been educated in England. The defects of 
the Creole character are more than counter- 
balanced by its virtues. If they are easily moved 
to anger, they are still more easily incited to 
kindness and generosity; if they are ''devils 
being offended, " they are frank and honest to 
their enemies, and faithful, beyond any people I 
know, to their friends. I wish they were lesS 
proud, becausQ their noble qualities would be 
more appreciable, and I would be glad to find 
them less captious, because their personal courage 
has no need of such demonstration on slight occa- 
sions. Of the Creole ladies, I can only say, their 
pale and languishing beauty would be a dan- 
gerous thing for the single blessedness of a 
bachelor to encounter often in a ball-room, 
if it were not that with all the frankness 
of manner and hilarity that is peculiar to 
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tliera, they are so devoted to quadrilles and 
waltzes, I verily believe they think more of the 
dance than they do about their partners. If you 
were one of those horticultural amateurs of beau- 
tiful flowers who look for loveliness in the fragile 
forms, the blanched and almost sickly foliage of 
the delicate rose-trees that have been transplanted 
from the genial garden of England into the 
scorchingparterre of a West Indian Hesperides, — 
I would send you a drawing of a beautiful young 
Creole widow of my acquaintance, whose pale 
^and even colourless features, and quiescent ex- 
I jifffision of countenance, languid almost to me- 
lancholy, and whose delicacy of form, inclining 
as it were towards the sympathy of the gentlest 
being that is near to it for its support, would 
make rikabs of your liver, and mince-meat of your 
heart, if either of these organs were to be so 
transmogrified by the wicked art of the little 
gentleman with the wings and bow-and-arrows. 

Bryan Edwards very truly observes, "In one 
of the principal features of beauty, few ladies 
surpass the Creoles ; for they have in general the 
finest eyes of any women in the world, — large, 
languishing, and expressive, sometimes beaming 
with animation, and sometimes melting with ten- 
derness ; a sure index to that native gladness of 
heart and gentleness of disposition, f9r which 
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they are eminently and deservedly applauded, — 
and to which, combined with their system of life 
and manners, (sequestered, domestic, and un- 
obtrusive) it is doubtless owing, that no women 
on earth make better wuves or better mothers." 

The French emigrants from St. Domingo are a 
very respectable, industrious class of people. The 
gardens about Kingston almost exclusively belong 
to them ; and these abound in fruits and vege- 
tables of the choicest kinds. Many of them are 
of ancient French families, some thirty years ago 
of the first distinction ; but they have been de- 
prived of their properties — most of them of their 
friends, and nothing remains to them but their 
prejudices and their fears. They speak of their 
negroes as of monsters that are hardly human, 
and yet I do not believe they treat them with 
cruelty. On the contrary, generally speaking, 
their slaves are treated with more familiarity than 
ours, and seem much more attached to those very 
masters who vilify their character than they are to 
our own proprietors : this is an anomaly 1 cannot 
understand. 

The Spanish settlers from the Main are chiefly 
the connexions and descendants of those who for- 
merly carried on a flourishing trade with this 
island, when Kingston was the centre of the com- 
merce with the various ports of the Pacific and 
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the Gulf of Mexico, during a great portion of the 
late war. The advantages that Jamaica derived 
from this trade were incalculable ; but they exist 
no longer ; and most of the Spanish traders who 
reside here, if smuggling were abolished, and the 
slave-trade of Cuba at an end, would in all proba- 
bility deprive Jamaica very soon of the benefit of 
their residence. The Jews of Kingston, I have 
already said, are a very numerous body, and, un- 
fortunately for the community, they unite the two 
extremes of opulence and poverty. !n most eastern 
countries that I have visited, the Jews are an in- 
dustrious, peaceable, inoffensive, and an unobtru- 
sive people ; and where they are so, I am sorry to 
say they have most merit for their patient endu- 
rance of bad treatment. But in Jamaica, where 
they have enjoyed for many years greater advan- 
tages than their brethren in any other part of the 
British empire, they certainly do not bear their 
privileges with becoming meekness. The few 
Jewish merchants who really deserve that name 
are the same respectable and honourable set of 
men that those of a similar grade are every where 
else in Europe ; but the other classes are neither 
remarkable for their meekness iu prosperity, or 
their moderation in the possession of power as 
masters, or the agents of small proprietors, As 
honourable exceptions to the application ol' this 
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remark; I might, however, enumerate the names 
of Bravo, Jacobs, Cohen, Hymen, Lucas, Hen- 
riquez, Lawrence, and I dare say many others. 
The Jews have no place of worship, that deserves 
to be called a synagogue, in Kingston. The Bri- 
tish and German Jews' congregation is separated 
from the Spanish and Portuguese. In Spanish 
Town they have a small synagogue, where their 
numbers are much fewer. In the former place/ 
the person who officiates is not a Rabbi — he is 
merely styled a reader. The observances, I be- 
lieve, are the same as they are elsewhere. Froni an 
intelligent member of their community I learned 
that many members of late have seceded from the 
congregation, on account of their objection to the 
practice of that ceremony, which is tantamount to 
the rite of confirmation with us. Three or four of 
the most respectable Jews of the city have recently 
refused to submit their children to that ceremony, 
and in consequence have been obliged to secede 
fiom the synagogue. With regard to the penalty 
for resisting any similar religious ordinance there 
may be, no Jewish law can militate against the 
statute law of the land. A Jew cannot marry a 
Christian, because the Toleration Act does not 
sanction proselytism to the Jewish faith. A Jew 
of the name of Brandon some years ago married a 
Christian woman, but he was previously obliged 
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to take her to Holland, where she embraced the 
Jewish religion ; and when a Jewess marries a 
Christian, she ceases to be in the p^ile of Israeiisni, 
There is a singular custom connected with the 
observance of the old law, which is still in force. 
A Jew is obliged to marry the widow of his brother, 
or with her consent to purchase his release, which 
is called Cheliza ; otherwise a divorce must ensue, 
if the man has married subsequent to his brother's 
death. An instance of this kind, my informant as- 
sured me, occurred in Jamaica not many years ago. 
A merchant in Kingston, whose brother in England 
had recently died, entered into matrimony without 
consulting his sister-in-law. The widow no sooner 
heard of the marriage than she proceeded to Ja- 
maica. One can easily conceive the pleasure her 
arrival must have afforded the new-married couple. 
The widow claimed her prior right to the hand of 
the bridegroom ; and as young widows are persona 
not to be trilled with, she maintained her right 
with the most provoking obstinacy. The poor 
bride saw no other prospect than the very disa- 
greeable one of giving up her husband, and going 
back to her father. The bridegroom, however, 
only resisted the claim to bring the obdurate widow 
to reasonable terms ; and, after a hard bargain for 
the blessing of getting rid of her for a wife, he pur- 
chased his release. When I was in Jerusalem, I 
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was informed by a Rabbi that the duration of the 
punishment of the wicked in another world was 
eleven months. I have, since that period, heard 
it denied that the Jews hold any such opinion. I 
asked the gentleman who gave me the preceding 
information relative to the marriage ordinances^ 
what was the period generally believed here of 
punishment in a future world. He said the or- 
thodox opinion was, that the souls of the wicked 
were consigned for a period of eleven months to a 
place of punishment called Gilgil, where the spirits 
of the bad were kept in a state of disquietude and 
restlessness, which he expressed by the phrase 
'* fluttering about," till they had atoned to God 
for the sins they had committed. 

The first Jews who settled in Jamaica came on 
pretence of showing the colonists'the mines that 
had been formerly worked by the Spaniards ; and 
for this purpose, one named Watson was the first 
to obtain the privilege of naturalization in 1663. 

In 1681, the influxof Jews was so considerable, 
as to occasion some alarm ; and one of their ami- 
able weaknesses, that of debasing and clipping the 
coin, obliged the legislature to interfere, and even 
to petition the Crown for their expulsion. But the 
worthy planters, to show that they were influenced 
by higher motives than those exhibited in the alle- 
gation touching the coin, concluded the prayer of 
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their petition with the assurance that they were 
induced to act thus, because *' the Jews were the de- 
scendants from the crucifiers of the blessed Lord." 
The home government, however, was not pre- 
vailed on to expel the Jews ; but, on the contrary, 
in 1684 permission was obtained for them to build 
synagogues. In 1712, the heavy tribute they paid 
was abandoned ; but, up to a late period, they 
were denied a participation in the elective "franchise. 
It is a curious circumstance, that the first advan- 
tages the Jews obtained here were procured for 
them in the reign of Charles the Second, by the 
influence of a Portuguese ambassador in London, 
at the very time the Portuguese government was 
persecuting the Jews at home. The promise 
of pointing out the gold mines that had been 
worked by the Spaniards, was soon found to have 
been a mere pretext for getting a footing into 
the island. In fact, no gold mine of value was 
known to the Spaniards, or ever has been disco- 
vered by the English. Gage, who visited Jamaica 
before it was taken from the Spaniards, and who 
published his very curious work on these countries 
in 1655, as his title-page states — ^* By the true 
and painful endeavours of Thomas Gage, preacher 
of the Word of God at Deal, in the county of Kent," 
speaks of the mines as '* producing brasse of ex- 
cellent description ; and some gold, though drossie. 
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hath formerly been found here." The Indians 
ivho had been employed in the mines had nearly 
disappeared. He says, ^' the country was then al-^ 
most destitute of Indians; sixty thousand bad 
perished." 

Brown, whose researches as a natural histo- 
rian are more valuable than those of any of bis 
predecessors or followers in Jamaica, distinctly 
states that gold and silver ores have not yet 
been discovered in Jamaica, except at Liguanea. 
'* Plumbium," he says, " is found richly impreg-' 
nated with silver; but not being in any regular 
veins, the works have been given up after great 
expense." Speaking of the copper mines, he 
enumerates fourteen different species of ore. The 
mineS; he says, were worked by ignorant men, 
and were not successful ; though so excellent and 
abundant is the ore, that it is to be wondered at, 
that ** gentlemen who pushed researches so far 
after gold did not push their industry a little 
further, and extract gold from copper." In the 
lead mines of Liguanea striated antimony was 
abundantly found. About fifty years ago, a lead 
mine was discovered in the Hope Estate, St. 
Andrews, belonging to the Duke of Buckingham. 
The Spanish authors mention silver and copper 
ores as abounding in the same mountains. 

On a late excursion with Mr. Jerdan to the 
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BUmrait of one of the mountainB of Liguanea, 
called Peter'3 Rock, in some places where detached 
portions of the side of the mountain had slipped 
away, we were surprised at the amazing quantity 
of copper ore that was visible, not in veins, but in 
petrous masses about three or four pounds' weight. 
I am astonished, amongst all the mining com- 
panieB that have been established for other coun- 
tries, that speculating people at home have never 
made a trial of the lead and copper mines here. 
The unsuccessful experiment that was made by 
ignorant people, and on too small a scale to be 
productive of any good, is no argument against a 
further trial. It must not be supposed that be- 
cause the people of Jamaica take no advantage of 
the natural resources of the country th^t they 
are not worth attending to. The people of Jamaica 
make no novel experiments: they find the sugar 
planted; and where it is, they continue to cultivate 
' it : they find the hoe the ancient impleuient of the 
husbandman, and they have no desire to change 
it for the plough. They want to build a house : 
they send to England for the bricks rather than 
cut stone from the quarries which every where 
abound. They object to the introduction of steam- 
engines forthesugar-millsjthat the scarcity of fire- 
wood is too great ; and yet, if the first geologist of 
Europe were to visit Jamaica, and state that the 
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indication of coal was evident in the formations of 
the neighbouring mountains, (and that there are 
such indications I have little doubt,) no eflFort would 
be made to obtain it ; in fact, no adequate eflfort has 
yet been made to develop the one-twentieth part 
of the available resources of this naturally rich 
and fertile country. 

In the "river Minho, in Clarendon, particles^ of 
gold have been found after heavy rains, and some 
people speak in extravagant terms of the quantity 
that has beenformerly obtained. But Humboldt's 
remark on the South American gold rivers ap- 
plies peculiarly to this : *' Here, however, as in 
every place where native gold and auriferous 
pyrites are disseminated in the rock, or by the 
destruction of the rocks are deposited in alluvial 
lands, the people conceive the most exaggerated 
ideas of the metallic riches of the soil." 

Long, the Jamaica historian, tells us that Beck- 
ford, the famous planter, refused to listen to the 
suggestions of his overseer, who came to him with 
some gold he had found on the banks of the river, 
to persuade him to send home for miners: ^* While 
we have so profitable a mine," said the sagacious 
alderman, " above ground (pointing to his cane* 
fields), we will not trouble ourselves with hunting 
for any under ground." 

The free people of colour were admitted to some 
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of the privileges they now enjoy twenty-two years 
ago. Previous to that time, they were incapable 
of holding an office ^* even so low as that of con- 
stable." They could not inherit property, real or 
personal, beyond the value of £2000. They 
were incompetent to give evidence in criminal 
cases. In fact, the tendency of the colonial laws 
prior to this period was to degrade the brown 
man in his own estimation, to debase him in the 
eyes of the white community, and to deprive the 
state of the services of one who might have been 
looked to, under wiser measures^ for protection 
from the negro, and for profit from the reward of 
his own exertions. 

It unfortunately however, long subsequent to 
the period of the partial amelioration of his con- 
dition, was the fashion to regard him with jea- 
lousy and distrust, as a rebel in disguise, who was 
to be branded as such on all plausible occasions. 
The deportation of Lecesne and Lescoffery affords 
a memorable example of the violent measures to 
which persons in authority at that period had 
recourse to get rid of an obnoxious class. What 
a fine commentary on that proceeding is the con- 
duct and character of that very Lescoffery at this 
moment, who is a peaceful loyal subject in that town 
from which he was banished as a traitor a few years 
ago ! It cannot, however, be otherwise than gra- 
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tifying to the feelings of the present mayor of 
Kingston, to find that he is so. 
There are few evils perhaps out of which good does 
not arise, and Providence is pleased notunfrequently 
to make the agency of oppression instrumental to 
the ends of justice. The brown man is no longer 
an alien in his native land ; he is not liked, but he 
is not distrusted^ and he cannot be oppressed. 

The various classes of free persons of colour 
are known by the names of Sambos, Mulattos, 
Quadroons, and Mestees. There are other var^ 
eties, but these are the most important. 

The Sambo is an intermixture of the black with 
the Mulatto. 

The Mulatto — of the negress with the white. 

The Quadroon — of the Mulatto with the white. 

The Mestee — of the Quadroon with the white 
man. 

The offspring of the Mestee, by the white man, is 
no longer recognised as one of that race, whose 
complexion was a prima facie evidence of slavery. 
The child of the Mestee was therefore declared 
free by law, there being " no visible difference 
between them and the whites /' and, on Ulloa's 
authority, being " often fairer than the Spa- 
niards." 

But the British legislature has gone a step 
farther than the colonial; for not only the offspring 



of the Mestee, but the whole of the descendants 
of Cain (who is incontest ably proved to have been 
the first negro) are free by law. 

What would the venerable Mr. Beckford say, 
were he to rise from the tomb, and visit the king's 
house, to see how colonial matters were getting 
on there ! to behold brown men sitting down at 
the table of the governor ! and, if he fled from the 
horror, to the House of Assembly on the other side 
of the way, how would he stare if he had any spe- 
culation in his eyes, to see a man of colour ad- 
dressing that august body! and, if he glided like 
a perturbed ghost to the floor of the Grand Court 
on the same landing, how would he marvel at the 
sight of the son of a negro woman pleading at the 
bar, and the woolly-headed father of perhaps many 
httle negroes sitting in the jury box ! Then, if " he 
, started, like a guilty thing," upon a fearful sum- 
I mons, and sought a refuge for a moment on the 
magisterial bench, how would the venerable ghost 
of the planter be astonished at the apparition of 
the honourable Hector Mitchell planted between 
amost worshipful Mulatto, a common -co unciloi an, 
: and a downright Sambo, an alderman, and a 
[ justice of the peace ! He would be compelled to 
\ believe that black was white, and white itself 
■' done brown." And if, at the crowing of the 
r cock, "his erring spirit hied to itscontine/'andhe 
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returned to his grave, how woiili*' his corruption 
rise " to find an African savage admitted to the 
rights of Christian burial ! — anegro slave permitted 
to minffle his black dust with th6 honoured ashes 
of a white man ! No wonder, forsooth, if ** the 
sepulchre wherein" he is now '^ quietly immured" 
should never '* cast him up again," — that his spirit 
should no more " revisit the glimpses of the 
moon," — but soar, with all convenient speed, it 
maybe hoped to heaven : — but there is no limit to 
the ubiquity of the black man ; he may have.been 
good, and God may have found him fit for heaven 
long before man found him fit for freedom. 

If his company on earth was not desirable, the 
atmosphere that surrounds him even here, can 
hardly be imagined by a ghost so delicately or- 
ganised to be redolent of pimento-walks and 
orange-groves. The poor ghost in its disquietude 
demands of the shade of Wilberforce if there be 
any place where the negroes do not thrust them- 
selves in, and the whites have a chance of select- 
ing their society ? The pallid shade of the old 
advocate of the negro irradiates his blanched 
features with a smile, which flutters for a moment 
on that calm cold face, like a transitory moon- 
beam on a frozen lake ; and stretching forth his 
thin fingers, he points in a direction obliquely 
downwards. But even in that direction, I am 
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afraid the planter's ghost would be incommoded 
with ** black spirits" as well as white ones. In 
short, he would find them everywhere — 

Hie et ubique : then we'll shift our ground. 

In the short time I have been in this island, 1 
have observed a marked change in the reception 
of brown people at the balls of the King's house, 
and elsewhere. The merit of this change in favour 
of the coloured classes is due to Lord Mulgrave 
and his most amiable Countess. This lady did 
more for the society of Jamaica than all her pre- 
decessors. If the brown peoi)le would take the 
advice of one who admires their virtues, but does 
not love their faults, they would be less imperious 
in authority, and more considerate for those who 
are their brethren, and. are still in bonds. 

The free women of colour are generally repre- 
sented as a class of persons possessed of consider- 
able personal charms, of a frank and generous 
yet a loving nature, which betrays them too often 
into connexions which custom sanctions, but reli- 
gion does not sanctify. It is inferred from such 
connexions that they are a class of women de- 
praved and dissolute, as the females are who are 
similarly situated in Europe. Nothing can be 
more unjust, or, I believe, unfounded. It was 
one of the many evils of slavery, that its interests 
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were adverse to domestic enjoyments. An over- 
seer, with a wife, was looked upon as not only 
burdensome to the estate, but obnoxious to the 
proprietor, who might consider the example of his 
servant a censure upon himself. The proprietor, 
on the other hand, seldom or never looked on the 
country he was residing in as his home. It was 
the place of his sojourn for a certain number of 
years, till he had accumulated a competency to 
retire to his native land. With this object in view, 
improvements were not made, — the great bouse 
fell into decay ; the roads were left without any 
adequate repair ; the plantation was cultivated for 
its present advantages, and without regard for its 
prospective ones ; and the system of labour exacted 
from the negroes was productive of circumstances 
which the proprietor considered, in combination 
with the other discomforts of his situation, were 
unsuitable to the condition of a woman of refine- 
ment accustomed to the enjoyments of English 
society. 

Connexions were thus formed, which can- 
not be defended ; but I think the victims of the 
state of things which led to them are more deserv- 
ing of pity than of reproach. I do not remember to 
have heard of the fidelity of any one of these per- 
sons being called in question. In the periods of 
their prosperity they know their situation, and de- 




mean themselves aceoi-dingly. In their adversity, 
when death or pecuniary embarrassments deprive ■ 
them of the protectioo they may have had for 
many years, their industry and frugality deserve 
the highest praise ; and the stranger in Jamaica, 
who has experienced their unexampled care and 
attention on a sick bed, must be well aware that 
such kindness, and even, in many cases, disinter- 
ested and long' continued kindness as he has ex- 
perienced at their hands, cannot be allied to 
qualities of a sordid, a selfish, or a profligate na- 
ture. 

One of our passengei's coming out was fre- 
quently speaking of an old brown woman in An- 
notto Bay, who, when he was seized with fever, 
about fifteen years ago, on his arrival in that part 
of the island from South America, had taken the 
greatest care of him. Like many others at that 
period who had been duped by the trading patriots 
of South America, my friend became disgusted 
with the service ; but not before he liad expended 
his resources and impaired his health. He arrived 
in Jamaica almost destitute ; and the disease, so 
fatal to Europeans in this country, wanted nothing 
in mental anxiety that was favourable to its produc- 
tion. The poor brown woman, Mary Logan, was 
sent for to attend him ; but not content with taking 
care of him as a nurse, she had hini carried to her 
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cottage ; and there he lay for many weeks, in a 
state of the most imminent danger, . and was in- 
debted to the poor woman's skill in the adminis- 
tration of herbs, as well as to her humanity, for his 
life. On his recovery, when he was about to leave 
the island, he presented her with the only memorial 
in his power to give her of his gratitude — a family 
ring of no great value I believe, for money he had 
none to give her. And now the question was, how 
Mary Logan would behave, on hearing of the ar- 
rival of her old patient ? Would she express any 
satisfaction at hearing of his being in existence ? — 
would she remind him of her service ? — or would 
she give him up the ring for some pecuniary remu- 
neration ? We bantered our friend often about 
his confidence in the disinterestedness of Mary 
Logan. But, soon after his arrival, he received an 
answer to a letter he addressed to the old woman, 
in terms of such affectionate regard for the object 
of her kindness and humanity, and of heartfelt joy 
(which I am persuaded could not have been feigned) 
at the prospect of seeing ** her good master,'* — that 
I saw the tears come into the eyes of my friend, 
though one but little used to the melting mood. 
To his credit be it spoken, he was not unmindful 
of the difficulties her old age might have to con- 
tend with. But the old brown woman had her own 
** exceeding great reward," in the satisfaction of 
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knowing that she had done her duty to a fellow- 
creature in sickness and distress, and to one who 
was not unworthy of her kindness, or forgetful 
of it* 

I have nothing more to say of this people, ex- 
cept that the laws which, in shutting them out 
from the rights and privileges of free subjects, de- 
voted their energies to indolence and inactivity 
(for their industry had no stimulus, their exertions 
no reward) ; and the prejudices that debarred them 
from the exercise of those qualities, both of head 
and heart, which were • eminently qualified to be 
beneficial to the community at large, were laws 
that cannot be remembered but with regret, and 
prejudices that cannot be attempted to be perpe- 
tuated, except by those whose feelings are diseased, 

* In the month of June I was in the neighbourhood of 
Annotto Bay. I lost little time before I sought out Mary 
Logan. I found her living in a small house, which she 
had managed to scrape money enough together to build , 
since my friend had been with her. She made much of 
me on his account; and, not a little gratified, I sat with 
the old woman for, I believe, a good hour. The negro 
who attended me from an adjoining estate looked upon 
me as no better than a miserable ** walk and nyam,'' for 
sitting so long in the house of the old brown washerwoman 
of Annotto Bay. She still kept the ring my friend had 
given her, and said she would never part with it, for God 
had been very good to her ever since she had it, and had 
enabled her, now in her old age, to live in comfort. 

VOL. I. F : 
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or their understandings have become enfeebled, 
by their futile fears or unreasonable prepoBses* 
sions. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER X. 



CHARACTERISTICS. 



To Dr. W. Beattie. 

St. Andrews, Jamaica, March 15, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 
I beg leave to ask you, 

Know you the land where pimentos and chilis 
Are emblems q( tempers as hot as the clime, 
Where the blaze of the sun quite bedevils the lilies, 

And bleaches the roses of youth in its prime ? 
Know you the land of mosquitoes and jiggers. 
Of Sambos unchain 'd, and uncombable niggers ; 
Where the innocent cockroach exhales a perfume, 
But a little less fragrant than *' Gul in her bloom '/' 
Where the breath of the sea-breeze comes over the sense, 
Like the blast from the mouth of some furnace intense ; 
Where oysters, like cabbages, grow upon trees. 
And cows * even browse in the depths of the seas ; 
Where the hue of the cheek, from the sallow Mestee, 
To the yellow Mulatto, " though varied it be," 

* The Manati, or sea-cow. 
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** In beauty may vie" with the tint sweetly tann'd 

Of a Venus from China just newly japann'd ; 

Where the climate is hot, and the nights may be cool, 

But the fevers are rife, and the churchyards are full ; 

Where the butter is soft, and as melting in June 

As the hearts of the languishing maidens Quadroon ; 

Where caloric abounds, both in water and wine, 

'' And all, save the spirit of ' Rum,' is divine \" 

Where the coco and yam are the choicest of ffuit, 

" And the voice of the * grasshopper ' never is mute ; " 

Where the land-crab in highest perfection is seen, 

And the fat of the turtle is '* brightest of green ; " 

Where the mutton, too oft manufactured from goats. 

Is killed the same day it is cramm'd down our throats ; 

Where the man who is thirsty may drink sangaree. 

Till his liver is spoil'd, as at home he 'd drink tea ; 

Where no one of character, be who he may, , 

Can ever eat less than two breakfasts a day ; 

And no man of courage but laughs at the thought 

Of his stomach presuming to cavil at aught ; 

Where a coup de soldi is a true coup de grace ; 

And the fever call 'd yellow 's a knocker of brass 

On the door of the tomb, where one enters to-day. 

And to-morrow, forgotten, is left to decay ; 

Where the freedom of trade is a thing that 's gone by, 

And the dear name of Guinea recalls but a sigh ; 

Where Liberty flourished, and every man white 

" Might " once " lick his nigger " from morning till night ; 

But now where the Newcastle doctrine's unknown, 

And no man can ^* do as he likes with his own ; " 

Where Buxton the wretch, and Macauley the sinner, 

Are duly reviled every day after dinner ; 

Where ** the saints " by the Bushers are d d most 

devoutly. 
And the Whigs by the planters are rated as stoutly ; 
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Where a paper the amplest encouragement claims, 
Which calls its opponent the vilest of names ; 
Where lips have no language sufficiently ill 
To lavish on Mulgrave for passing the hill ; 
Where loyalty waits on each governor landing, 
But has not a leg at departure for standing ; 
Where th' extraction of sugar doth clearly explain 
Why the hlacks kre considered descendants of Cain ; — 
In a word, where in all things, hoth huckras and blacks 
Are by 6ts and by starts either rigid or lax ; 
And in faith as in politics, never it seems 
Are content if their notions are not in extremes ? 
Tis the clime of the West ! 'Tis the island of palms ! 
'Tis the region of strife, and the country of psalms ! 
'Tis *' the land of the sun,*' all whose fierceness prevails 
O'er the gravest discussions and simplest details ! 
>'Tis the home of our hopes for the African race ; 
'Tis the tomb of the system which brought us disgrace ! 
And wild are the words of its mourners, who rave. 
And would roll back the stone which is placed o'er its 
grave ! 

And now let me ask you, know you any 
punishment severe enough for the profanity of 
parodying the most beautiful lines that Byron 
ever wrote ? I have nothing to plead but that I 
was in the blue-devils when I wrote them, shut 
up in the solitude of a lonely house at the foot 
of a dreary mountain, in an unfrequented dis- 
trict. 

Yours, very dear Sir, 
Very truly, 

R. R, M. 
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LETTER XL 



NEGROES. 



To J. F. Savort, Esq. 

Jamaica, St. Andrews, March 30, 1895* 

My dear Sir, 

I gave you a brief sketch in a former letter of 
the coloured and other few classes of the com- 
munity here. I now proceed to give you some 
account of the various classes of native Africans 
and their descendants bom in the colony, which 
constitute the negro population. 

The native Africans^ who fell into slavery either 
by being captured in war, sold by their rulers 
for outraging the laws, stolen by the slave-mer- 
chants, or bought or kidnapped by our traders, 
were of different countries, dialects, and reli- 
gions. 

The Mandingo negroes from Senegal and its 
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vicinity ; the Coromantees, from the Fanlyn 
country ; the Papams, or Whidahs, from the 
Adra country ; the Eboes, from the borders of the 
Benin river ; the Congos and Angolas, from the 
river and coast bearing these names. The whole 
line of coast given up by British laws or charters 
to the ravages of the slave-dealers extended 
about 1300 miles on the south-west coast of 
Africa. 

The Mandingos are said to be superior in in- 
telligence to the other classes. Many of them 
read and write Arabic ; and my own experience 
confirms the account of Bryan Edwards as to 
their priding themselves on their mental supe- 
riority over the other negroes. 

I had a visit one Sunday morning very lately, 
iirom three Mandingo negroes, natives of Africa. 
They could all read and write Arabic; and one 
■of them showed me a Koran written from memory 
by himself— but written, he assured me, before he 
became a Christian. I had my doubts on this 
point. One of them, Benjamin Cockrane, a free 
negro who practised with no little succeaa as a 
doctor in Kingston, was in the habit of coming 
to me on Sundays, to give me information about 
the medical plants and popular medicine of the 
country ; and a more inteUigent and respectable 
person, in every sense of the word, I do not know. 
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As an Arabic scholar, his attainments are very 
trifling, but his skill as a negro doctor, one 
of the English physicians of Kingston assured 
me was considerable. He had lately known 
him called to a young lady, where with his 
herbs and simples he had effected a successful 
cure of a serious malady. When he comes to 
I me, he drives in his own gig attended by his 

servant. His history is that of hundreds of 
others in Jamaica, " except these bonds,'* which 
he, by extraordinary industry and good conduct, 
had managed to shuffle off. I took down the 
heads of his story pretty much in his own words, 
• as he related it to me in the presence of the 
attorney-general, to whom I made him known, 
as I had likewise done to Dr. Chamberlain ; and 
I believe both these gentlemen will vouch for 
the fact that there is at least one negro in the 
world who is an intelligent, well-conducted, right- 
thinking man, and not so very nearly connected 
with the lower class of brutes, as the reverend 
author of the ^Annals of Jamaica' would lead us 
to infer. Cockrane says his father was a chief 
in the Mandingo country; he was sent to school, 
but was too idle a boy to become a scholar. 
*' Plenty of books in the Mandingo country, but 
not much schools ; the great schools are farther 
up the country. He began to learn to be doctor 
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in Mandingo country : — nobody taught him first ; 
he noticed for a long time what plants did harm 
to the cattle, and how they did them harm : — he 
noticed what herbs they were fond of when they 
were sick, and he tried a great many of the good 
herbs for a long time, till he found which did most 
good to sick people. His village go to war with 
f another village near sea-coast — plenty of ships 
there then to carry away poor black man— other 
village beat his — people ran away, but plenty 
' taken prisoner and carried down to the sea, and 
he among them. Well, when ship came near 
Tortola, the Engheh admiral pursued and took 
her^there were 360 slaves on board — were dis- 
tributed in the King's servicej and all were to 
j be free in seven years. When he got free, came 
I to Jamaica, there make him a slave again — 
[ take him up for one runaway. When Duke of 
I Manchester Governor, applied to him to make 
I him free ; asked him what for these people make 
I him slave — he no slave. The Duke told him 
I the commissioner had a right to make him slave 
—(I presume the seven years' service might not 
have been considered expired) — sent back to 
Antigua; but the commissioners there gave him 
[_ffee. Came back again to Jamaica — but some 
pie told him he had no right to be free— they 
ie him slave again, and he remained slave 
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three years, till governor got him free; Waj* kt 
Barbadoes when Lord Cockrane was there, and 
when he gone away, the people caiHed hittt 
Cockrane. Since he got free^ he try to* sei^ve 
God every day for so much goodness to him* 
And why for no? who made the white mati'd 
heart? — God. — And who made the black man's 
heart ?— -God. Why should not black man: serve 
God as well as white man ? and every day him 
get up and go where him choose, and da what 
him like ; very much goodness to be thankfal for 
to him good Father.'^ 

I have not time to give you an account of his 
religifous opinions; but, though very singular, they 
^ere expressed with infinitely more energy and 
eloquence than his sentiments on other subjects. 

He professed to be an occasional follower of one 
of the sectarian ministers here, and so did each of 
his two friends. I had my doubts thereupon-*-! ex- 
pressed them to my wife, who was present on this 
occasion, and told her to prepare for a demonstra- 
tion of Mahometanism^ I took up a book, as if 
by accident, and commenced repeating the well- 
known Mussulman Salaam to the prophet Allah 
Illah, Mahommed rasur allah ! 

In an instant I had a Mussulman trio, long 
and loud : my negro Neophytes were chaunting 
their namez with irrepressible fervour ; and Mr. 
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Benja.min Cockrane, I thought, would have in- 
flicted the whole of " the perspicuous book" of 
Islam on me, if I had not taken advantage of the 
opportunity for giving him and liis companions a 
reproof for pretending to be that which they were 
not.* Few, very few, indeed, of the native Afri- 



* I received tbe following letter about a month before 
I left Jamaica, from my friend Cockrane. He iviahed to 
become a member oT the College of Physiciana here ; and, 
knowing no reason why a negro should not bo admitted, 
if duly qualified, I undertook, lo speak to one of tbe officers, 
scerlain if (here would be any opposition to his pre- 
sentation as a candidate for examination on tli« score of 
complexion, provided he waa duly qualified. Had I re- 
mained, it was my intention to assist him to carry bis 
' [illrpose into effect. 

"To Doctor Maddan, Eso. 

"Kingston, 1 Nov. 1834. 

" Honoured Sir, 

' *' 1 take the liberty of writing these few lines, hoping you 

now enjoy a perfect state of health, as I am at present. 

I truly hope tbatyou will excuse my boldness in intruding 

on your time. I sincerely rely on your kind promise to 

me, at the time when myself, in company with my friend, 

Edward Doulan, waited on you. I have been, in time 

past, in bis Majesty's service, and I was never fortunate 

to meet with any gentleman who did ever show so much 

friendship to me as yau. I was some years ago in the 

mployment of Admiral Cochran, who then commanded 

[ Ibe Belleisle, a 74 gun-ship. Also, I was in a place called 

[Senegal, in Governor Wall's lime ; and, during my stay 
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cans who have been instructed in their creed or 
their superstition, which you please, have given 
up their early rites and observances for those of 
the religion of the country they were brought to. 
But this they do not acknowledge, because they 
are afraid to do so. 

The Coromantees, or Gold-coast negroes, are 
described in these words by Bryan Edwards : — 
*' They are distinguished from all othera by firm- 
ness both of body and mind ; a ferociousness of 
disposition; but, withal, activity, courage, and 
stubbornness, or what an ancient Roman would 

in that place, I was engaged in the king's service ; at 
ivhich time I performed ray duty faithfully. You inquired 
from me, some time back, my name that I bad given me 
on the Coast of Africa, and I told you that it was Anna 
Moosa, which, in the English, is Moses: the name that I 
had furthermore given me as a warrior, was Gorah Con- 
dran. My father was one of the lords in the Carsoe na- 
tion. My nation, and tlie Arabic, are all one. The king 
of Carsoe nation was Demba Saga — his daughter was 
married to Arabic. I sincerely hope that the good pro- 
mises you have made to me may speedily be accomplished, 
and, with God*s blessing, 

** I remain, honoured Sir, 

" Yours respectfully, 

''Benjamin Cochran." 

I have given this letter at length, to show the description 
of persons that were taken in African warfare, and sold 
into slavery. 
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L have deemed an elevation of soul, which prompts 

1 to enterprises of difficulty and danger, and 

I enables them to meet death in its most horrible 

I shape with fortitude or indifference." 1 believe 

the description to be perfectly correct. But, let 

me ask you, Are the qualities mentioned in the 

) foregoing account such as are likely to belong to 

ng so degraded and so debased as the negro 

is commonly represented / 

And I would further beg leave to inquire, Are 

these the sort of qualities that denote an utter 

incapacity for moral or mental improvement ? Well 

might they be said " to meet death in its most 

horrible shapes with fortitude and indifference ! " 

At the termination of the rebellion of I76U, in the 

parish of St. Mary's, three Coromantee negroes 

I were sentenced to death: an eye-witnesa of the 

jcution, and one who is the great apologist of 

I slavery, in his history of the West Indies, details 

I the scene : " One was condemned to be burned, 

r and the other two to be hung up alive in irons, 

and left to perish in that dreadful situation. The 

wretch that was burnt was made to sit on the 

ground, and, his body being chained to an iron 

stake, the Are was applied to his feet. He uttered 

', not a groan, and saw his legs reduced to ashes 

Lwitb the utmoRt firmness and composure ; after 

Jwhich, one of his arms, by some means getting 
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looBe, he snatched a brand from the fii^ that was 
conBuming him, and flung it at the fece of the ex*- 
ecutioner. 

'' The twp that were hung up alive were indulged 
(at their own request) with a hearty meal, inune- 
diatdy before they were suspended on the gibbet, 
which was erected on the parade of the town of 
Kingston. From that time till they expired, 
they never uttered the least complaint, except 
only of cold in the night ; but diverted themselves 
all day long iu discourse with their cojontrymen, 
who were permitted, very improperly, to surroond 
the gibbet. On the seventh day the commanding 
officer sent for me, as a notion prevailed that oae 
of them had some important secret to communis 
cate to his master, my near relative. I endea- 
voured, in his absence, to try an interpreter j. to let 
him know I was present ; but I could not under- 
stand what he said in return. I remember that 
both he and his fellow-sufferer laughed immode- 
rately at something that occurred, — I know not 
what : the next morning one of them silently ex- 
pired, as did the other, on the morning of the 
ninth day ! ! ! " 

This needs no comment, and I will make noae 
on it. 

The Papams,«or Whidahs, are accounted the 
most docile, meek, and tractable race among the 
African negroes. 
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The Eboes are looked upon as the least valu- 
able of the negro race, — as timid, feeble, despond- 
ing creatures, who not unfrequently used to com- 
mit suicide in their dejection. The Eboes, in 
their own country, are Pagans, and hold the large 
lizard, or guann, in supreme respect : they are 
much belied, too, if they do not practise canni- 
balism there. But I very much doirbt if any of the 
negro tribes now known in Africa are cannibals. 

ITIie negroes from the Gaboon country, at the 
Ijottom of the Gulf of Guinea, are aaid to be 
klvariahly " ill-disposed," While, according to 
Brydgea, the Eboes and Mocoes "are unequal to 
the slightest degree of labour," and much addicted 
to suicide. Well they might be addicted to it, if 
iftey could not woik, and knew what they had to ex- 
Ipect for not so doing. Lastly, the Congos and An- 
jgolaa are thought to be less robust than the other 
■negroes, but more handy as mechanics, and more 
trnatworthy. "These," says the reverend author 
I have just quoted, " are the moat useful slaves 
merely as machines of toil." But the distinctive 
marks of the several tribes have almost &ded 
away since the ahohtion of the slave-trade, or 
merged into the general negro character, such as 
it is to be found at the present time all over the 
Iceland. Generally speaking, the negroes of the 
reseat day have all the vices of slaves. It cannot 
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be denied that they are addicted to lying, prone 
to dissimulation^ and inclined to dishonesty. 
When it is admitted that a man is a liar, a dis- 
sembler, and a rogue, enough is conceded to 
warrant the conclusion that the man who is such, 
must be degraded and debased. Before we arrive 
at the conclusion, however^ that his bad qualities 
are the vices of his nature, and not of his con- 
dition, that his evil habits are unredeemed by 
any virtues^ and that his defects as a slave are 
insuperable bars to his advancement to the privi- 
leges of a free man, — I would pause for a moment 
to inquire what weapons beside falsehood, cun- 
ning, and duplicity, has the slave to oppose to 
oppression ? But then slavery^ it is said, in many 
cases has not the character of oppression; but 
what man, I would ask, either by force or fraud, 
loses the property in his own person, which nature 
gave him, who is not oppressed ? Cunning is a 
quality compounded of falsehood and dissimula- 
tion ; oppression is the result of power and 
injustice; and where the two latter exist, the 
two former will ever be their antagonists. If the 
vices of the slave belong then to his condition, 
that condition should be changed before the 
nature of the negro is deemed incapable of eleva- 
tion, or susceptible of improvement. That his 
defects are redeemed by no good qualities would 
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be a bold assertion; that they are mingled with 
so many good ones as they are, is to me a matter 
of the greatest wonder. 

To say that he is not industrious without re- 
ference to the object for which his exertions are 
employed, would be an absurd remark; to say 
•hat he is indolent, where his labour is exacted 
iwithout reward, is to prove nothing. 

But where the negro labours on his own 
ground, for his own advantage, — where his wife 
■ and children have the price of his own com- 
modities to fetch him from the market-town, no 
matter how many miles they may have to trudge, 
or how heavy the load they have to bear, — where 
the wages he receives for his services are at his 
own disposal, — where his own time is duly paid 

I for, not in shads and herrings, but in money 
a little more than equivalent to the advantages 
he deprives his own grounds of, by transferring his 
brtra time to the estate he is employed on — the 
negro is not the indolent, slothful being he is 
everywhere considered, both at home and in the 
colonies. I am well persuaded — in respect to 
industry, physical strength and activity,— the 
Egyptian fellah, the Maltese labourer, and the 
Italian peasant, are far inferior to him. 

The moat prominent feature of the negro's 
iharacter is vanity : he will beg, borrow, or steal, 
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to gratify it. Tawdry finery, trampery orna- 
ments, and very often costly apparel and expensive 
jewellery, are sported in profiision, not only ia the 
large towns, but in the country parts on Sundays 
and fiestivals. 

On some properties the liberal treatment of the 
ownera enables the negroes to accumulate a little 
property, sufficient to acquire these luxumes, and 
even to maintain slaves and cat^e of their own : 
but thia is rare. The taste for trinkets and fine 
clothes increases rapidly ; and with that taate the 
industry, that now they must look to alone far 
providing the means of getting them, must in- 
crease likewise. A witty caricature may produce 
impressions which a dozen of books may not 
remove. 

The representation of the negro enjoying the 
blessings of liberty under the shade of a mango 
^e, satisfying the wants of nature with the fruit 
that may chance to drop into his lap, — with hardly 
a rag to cover him, or a care, except his present 
necessities, — may afford amusement or excite con- 
tempt ; but it exhibits no knowledge, however 
specious its satire, of the negro character. 

The ferocity or the heroism (as his friends or 
foes may please to have it) which the negro dis- 
plays in the last scene of all, is very remarkable. 
Very few, indeed, I believe, of the native Africans, 




derive their fortitude from the influence of the 
Christian religion. They die with the eager desire 
of joining their Fetish divinities, of spiritually 
revisiting their native land, and even of feasting 
and rejoicing with their fathers and brothers in 
Africa. In the late rebellion, two years ago, 
hundreds were pot to death, — some by the sword 
of vengeance, and some by that of justice ; but in 
no instance did the negro swerve from his fidehty 
to his comrades ; in not a single instance was the 
name of the real author of that rebellion dis- 
closed. In sickness the negroes are easily 
cast down ; they pine away and die, as the 
physician thinks, before the disease has had time 
to kill them : a man, whose spirit is broken by 
slavery, has no energies for nature, when her 
operations are interrupted or impaired, to fall 
back upon. 

In healtli, they are naturally lively and good- 
hitraoured, — passionately fond of music, especially 
that of a wild and melancholy character; and of 
dancing, which they imagine they excel in. It is 
however but a clumsy imitation of the movements 
of the graceful Turkish and Egyptian Almeh ; but 
their music is of a better character, and their fa- 
1/ at extemporaneous song-making is extraor- 
ry. They are naturally shrewd and quick oh- 
urvers, fond of imitation, and wonderfully success- 
1 in practising it. 
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I think they have the best perception of the 
ridiculous of any people I ever met. 

The dishonesty of the negro seldom prompts 
him to undertake a robbery on a large scale« He 
has no genius for burglary — no ambition for high- 
way exploits. There is no deliberate calculation 
of consequences in his depredations ; — he would 
sooner be hanged ten times over^ than niurder a 
man he had plundered. You see what a poor 
spiritless creature *' this savage negro '' is ; — there 
is no hope of his ever cutting a figure as a hero in 
M'Farlane's excellent *^ Lives of the celebrated. 
Highwaymen." It would take a long time to raise 
his reputation as a rogue beyond the notoriety that 
attaches to the character of an inveterate pilferer 
of small effects. I have known him make an 
awkward attempt at picking a gentleman's pocket, 
and filching at shop-doors, and exercise his inge- 
nuity at picking locks of presses and cupboards, 
but I cannot say much for his skill as a ** cracks- 
man." Hen-roosts and goat-pens are his ruling 
passion; — rum, sugar, tobacco, rice, and coffee, 
are things of minor importance ; but he neverthe- 
less turns his attention to them a great deal. 

I have but one word more to say of the negro 
character, and I have done. The ^gro is not 
allowed to have those generous feelings which 
ennoble the nature of white men ; the voice of the 




million is against his possessing one high-minded 
sentiment of honour, humanity, or gratitude. The 
voice of the multitude, of course, is the voice of 
truth ! I bow like a bondsman to the sovereign 
opinion ; but " with baited breath and in a bonds- 
man's key " I whisper a doubt that truth is always 
prevalent in the opinions of the multitude. I 
venture to intimate that even the rebellious negro 
has a sentiment of honour in his breast, when he 
encounters death rather than betray one of his 
accomplices. I hazard an opinion that humanity 
has its impulses in his heart when he shelters his 
fugitive countryman and shares the last morsel of 
his bread with him, nither than turn the outlaw 
from his door and save himself from the fearful 
consequences of harbouring a runaway. I pre- 
^ Bume to inquire into the nature of the benefits that 
■ (lave been conferred on him, before I suffer myself 
) be persuaded of his ingratitude ; for, if I may 
! from my own limited experience, there isno 
Kperson in the world more alive to injury or more 
■Aensible of injustice; — and the person who is so 
ijcannot be insensible to kindness or ungrateful 
for it. 

If the negro in his own countiy is not the de- 
traded being he is represented in the colonies, 
fthe condition that debased him deserves the 
Jllame ; that in his own land he is not that lazy 
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.worthless beings the testimony of all r^ent tra- 
lEcllers clearly proves. ^* The industry of the Pou- 
ilahs/' says Mungo Park, 'Vin agriculture and 
pasturage is everywhere remarkable." Speaking 
of the negroes near one of the Sego fernea^ he 
says — " The view of this extensive city, the nume- 
rous houses on the river, the crowded population, 
and the cultivated state of the country, formed 
altogether a prospect of civilization and muni- 
ficence which I little expected to find in the 
bosom of Africa." Speaking of an afiecting in- 
terview between a poor blind negro widow and 
her son, he says, *' From this interview I was fully 
convinced that whatever difference there is be- 
tween the European and the negro in the conform- 
ation of the nose and the colour of the skin, 
there is none in the genuine sympathies and cha- 
racteristic feelings of our common nature." Of the 
truth of this observation he gives a striking 
example in the conduct of a negro woman, v^ho 
found him, without food or shelter, sitting under a 
tree in the country of Bambarra. She conducted 
him to her hut, carried his saddle and bridle, 
spread a mat for him, and provided him with food. 
The women of the neighbouring huts came to see 
him ; and while they were spinning their cotton, 
** they lightened their labour with songs;" and 
one of the young women sung a ditty that was 
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composed at the moment : " the air was sweet and 
plaintive," and the words hterally translated were 
these : — 

" The ninds roared and the raini fell, — 
The poor white man, faint and weary, 
Cnme and sat under a tree. 
He has no mother to bring him milk. 
No wife to grind him corn. 

I.et uH pit; the while man, 

No mother has he to bring him milk, 

No wife to grind him corn," 

1 never could read these lines witliout feeling 
the lump in the throat that troubles a man's de- 
glutition when he stumbles unexpectedly on a 
generous act that is the genuine impulse of nature. 

Major Denham and his followers describe the 
Iftegroes, with all their pilfering propensities, as a 
Ikind-hearted race, lively and intelligent. 

The jealousy of their chiefs, and the fanaticism 
■of their priests, have unfortunately opposed the 
progress of European discovery, and been the 
occasion of sacrificing the lives of travellers, whose 
iJadrairable qualities, enterprise, and courage, hu- 
manity and amiability, are remembered by us 
with feelings of interest analogous to those of 
private friendships ; and when we lament the fate 
of those who so worthily deserved our esteem, we 
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are apt, I fear, to spread our indignation against 
their destroyers over too wide a surface, and to 
implicate the character of a nation in the bar- 
barous acts of a few infatuated priests and fe- 
rocious chieftains. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XII. 



MOUNTAIN-EXCURSION. 



To Db. Leonard Stewart. 

St. Andrews, April 4, 1834. 

When a gentleman of Kingston wants to banquet 
on cool air^ and give his pores a holiday, he mounts 
his horse and rides into the mountains of Port-Royal 
or Liguanea. A distance of half a dozen miles 
makes a difference of a dozen degrees in the tem- 
perature ; and one whose lungs have been labour- 
ing for months past at converting Kingston oven- 
blasts into vital air, no sooner reaches the Blue 
Mountains, than he erects his head, expands his 
chest, and internally exclaims — ' Respiro ! ' 

To enjoy that satisfaction, I set out a few days ago 
with a friend of mine, to visit his coffee-plantation 
in the St. Andrew's mountains, about fourteen miles 

VOL. I. G 
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from Kingston, and seven from my abode at the 
foot of Liguanea. Prospect Pen, the place we 
were going to, is about 2500 feet above the level 
of the sea ; fimd every foot of the 2500 is a furlong 
to a man accustomed to a decent road and a level 
country. 

Our route, after leaving the plain of Liguanea, 
wound round a succession of mountains for four 
or five miles, covered to the top with the finest 
verdure. The path was impassable for any vehicle 
on wheels ; but my friend Mr. H. called it " an ex- 
cellent road." It veiled in many places on fright- 
ful precipices, yawning chasms of perhaps hun- 
dreds offset of craggy limestone, that it was any 
thing but agreeable to contemplate the possibility 
of toppling over the verge of. Nevertheless, as it 
was '* an excellent road," I was ashamed to say 
any thing on the subject of the nature of the limit 
of the single footstep, that made the trifling differ- 
ence between life and death. By and bye we 
came to a recent slip, that narrowed our path 
to about two feet and a half; and here my obliging 
companion pointed out the spot where an amiable 
attorney had broken his neck : nevertheless, the 
road was excellent, and I had no business to be 
afraid. 

We climbed another mountain, the road of which, 
if possible, •' excelled " the former ; and when we 




gained a platform that would have admirably 
served for a Tarpeian rock, we had just space 
enough to wheel round our horses, and view the 
precipice where a Mr. Davis had galloped a little 
out of his path of a dark night, and was merely 
hurled down a ravine of some sixty feet in depth, 
breaking his fall as he went helow, from branch 
to branch of the impending trees: but these 
West Indian gentlemen take a great deal of kill- 
ing ; so when Mr. Davis reached the bottom, he 
merely shook his members, and the horse moved 
his limbs, and both came back again to the right 
path, though at rather a slower rate tJian they 
went down. It was, however, a consolation for a 
stranger to know " the road was excellent," and 
that accidents in the mountains were not always 
i. fetal. 

We scrambled up another five or six hundred 

rardfi or so. The path appeared to me more craggy 

I than ever. Here and there I came to a dead 

I pause on the brink of a newly-made chasm — but 

Kit was only a torrent that had torn away the bank, 

-to my view, that had swept away some twenty 

Wrttr thirty tons of rock from the roadside, and left 

Hir path about two feet wide, to totter over " in 

wrfect security." 

But notwithstanding the " general excellence of 

ftiie mountain- roads," I was frequently reminded of 
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the bridge of Al Sirat, which leads the Turkish 
traveller over a route like the edge of a sharp 
sword, from this world to the other, and swings 
over the gulf of the regions of the Shitan. 

Still it is a great comfort » when a stranger is 
turning an acute angle of about forty-five degrees 
in a mountain-path, to be assured that the road- 
makers are abroad, and in the course of another 
season may reach the route in question. It would, 
therefore, have been unreasonable to have spoken 
of the lively sentiment of the uncertainty of human 
life, that I felt at every stumble, which the best of 
ponies will occasionally make over the very best of 
mountain-roads, and perhaps in the vicinity of the 
steepest precipices. 

So we went on very comfortably, till my worthy 
friend very kindly pointed out the scene of another 
very extraordinary accident, which had happened 
to his companion some year or two before, who 
fell with his horse down a precipice as frightful 
as any I had yet seen. But, as I have before 
observed, there is no killing these people. The 
precipitated planter returned, after a short time, 
to his friend in the upper regions of the mountain air 
without a broken bone ; the poor horse, however, 
remained below— in negro-parlance mashed. 

I had scarcely time to chime in with my friend's 
commendation of the increasing excellence of the 



I 
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roads, when we came to another very pretty little 
precipice, exceedingly romantic and perpeiidiculai' ; 
and here, only a few weeks ago, a mule, and, me- 
lancholy to relate, two barrels of salt beef toppled 
over the bank, and the consequences were fatal; 
the unfortunate son of an ass was killed on the 
spot— but the humane will be gratified to learn 
that, although the barrels were very seriously hurt, 
the beef was cured. 

The object of this long episode is to keep the 
fact in your remembrance, that terror is an ingre- 
dient that must always enter into the composition 
of the sublime and beautiful. Well, the sublime 
and beautiful were indeed mingled with the pros- 
pect we had before us, when we reached the de- 
lightful spot that bears the romantic name of Dolly 
Moon's Gap. "What's in a name?" the view 
might please the eye as well with any other title ; 
but oh, Dolly Moon ! wherefore art thou Dolly ? 
and why, in the name of all that is lunatic in far- 
fetched deiivations, art thou denominated Moon .' 
I am happy to say my antiquarian researches 
have furnished me with the uniie derivatur of both 
names ; and, to put an end at once to the specula- 
tions of the learned, I pioceed to inform you that 
Dolly Moon is a corruptionof Dorothy Malowney, 
and the name is that of a lady who was in the 
planting line in this neighbourhood a great many 
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. years ago. But the view : — I verily believe I ftm 
keeping it out of sight, from the conscidusness of 
my inability to describe it. You have read Tom 
Cringle; you probably remember his descriptioii 
of the prospect from the moulitlEiins,— one of the 
finest apd most graphic of his admirable '8keteheil> 
That sketch is so much to my purpose, tSmt I latn * 
tempted to avail myself of an extract ft6tii Tom's 
log, to give you a far better idea of that gloriouB 
prospect than I could. 

*^ Immediately under foot rose several lower 
ranges of mountains; those nearest us covered 
with the laureMooking cofFee*bushes, interspersed 
with negro villages hangii^ amongst th6 fruit- 
tre^s like clusters of birds' nests on the hill^sid^, 
with a bright green branch of plantain suckers 
here and there, and a white painted overseer's 
house peeping from out of the woods, and herds of 
cattle in the Guinea grass pieces. Beyond these 
stretched out the lovely plain of Liguanee, 
covered with luxuriant cane-fields, and groups of 
negro-houses and Guinea grass pastures, oftener a 
darker green than that of the canes : and small 
towns of Isugar- works rose every here and there, 
with their threads of white smoke floating up into 
the thin sky; while, as the plan receded, the culti- 
vation disappeared, until the Long Mountain hove 
its back hke a whale from out the den-like level 
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of the plain; while to tbe right of it the city of 

Kingston appeared hke a model, with its parade 

in the centre, from which its long lines of hot, 

sandy streets stretched ont in every direction, 

with the military post of (Jppavk Camp, situated 

about a mile and a half to the northward and east- 

I ward of the town. Through a tolerably good 

' 'glass the church-spire looked like a needle ; the 

trees about the houses, like bushes; the tall 

cocoa-nut trees, like hare-bells ; while a slow 

crawling black speck here and there denoted a 

carriage moving along ; while waggons, with their 

teems of eighteen or twenty oxen, looked like so 

many centipedes. At thecamp, the two regiments 

drawn out on parade, with two nine-poundera on 

each flank, with their attendant gunners, looked 

like a red sparkling hne, with two black spots at 

each end- Presently, the red line wavered, and 

I finally broke «p as the regiments wheeled in open 

I column, while the whole fifteen hundred men 

crawled past three little scarlet spots, denoting the 

general and his men. When they began to 

, manoeuvre, each company looked like a single 

[ piece in a game of chess ; and, as they fired by 

I companies, the little tiny puffs of smoke floated 

I Up like wreaths of wool, suddenly surmounting 

l- &nd overlaying the red lines." 

To my eyes, however, the sea-view was infi- 
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nitely finer than the surrounding Bcenery of hills 
and plains, even beautiful as this was. The noble 
harbour, with its long narrow line of land extend- 
ing from Rockfort to Port-Royal» is the gloriouB 
feature of this view ; and the beauty of it is 
tricked out with jail the adjuncts such scenery can 
be enhanced by, either by ornaments of art or na- 
ture, with the vessels of war at the entrance of 
the port, in the stillness of the morning, *' re- 
posing on their shadows ; " and the numerous 
merchantmen crowded under the shore at Kings- 
ton, and the long line of coast, as far as the eye 
could reach on the western boundary of the pro- 
spect ; and the vessels, in the offing at widely 
distant intervals, dotting the horizon, and veering 
in the distance, as the land-breeze setting in 
effected the course of the vessels inward or home- 
ward bound. I certainly never beheld a more 
glorious prospect, and no picture that I have seen 
of it does any thing like justice to its beauty. 

Dolly Moon's Gap is one of those clefts in the 
summits of the mountains that abound in this 
country, and are the records of the awful com- 
motions in the earth that have been occasioned in 
past times by earthquakes or volcanoes. The 
whole face of the country in these mountainous 
districts bears evident marks of the agency of the 
latter : — precipitate cones, suddenly emerging 
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from the tops of the hills ; abrupt declivities, 
breaking all at once the level platforms; irre- 
gular masses of rock, of enormous size, that have 
been detached from the surrounding hills, scattered 
over the plains and along the face of the moun- 
tains ; in some parts, a regular gradation of conical 
tumuli slanting with the mountains as they ascend 
towards their summits. 

There isoo volcano now in action in the island ; 
nor, I believe, is there any record of an eruption 
of this nature. At some distance from Mr. 
H — s — pen, I should think nearly three thousand 
feet above the sea, there is a small lake of brack- 
ish water, which is sitgated in a little valley, 
entirely enclosed by the surrounding hills. The 
face of these hills has the same irregularities I 
have spoken of above ; and the spot on which 
the lake is situated has all the appearance of the 
crater of an extinct volcano. But neither lava, 
pumice, or spring, either thermal or sulphureous, 
exist in the neighbourhood ; at least, 1 could find 
no traces of them. The only &tcne 1 could dis- 
cover that had the appearance of having under- 
gone the action of fire, was a hard black species 
of basalt, that readily broke with a dull shining 
' fracture. 

On our arrival at the residence of Mr. H, 
the door was soon besieged by a host of negroes 
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from the hot-house, or hospital, eom^lainllng oT 
d^ntery^ — il rery prevalent disease at certftiii aettr 
sons in the mountains. Mr. H. prescribed^ Ibr 
themalU and, as I thought, judiciously> M' to tM 
remedy ; though a medical man might hard n^ftf- 
lited its administration with a little more ttteiHioil 
to the difference of age, sex, and tonbtituftioii; 
My friend, however, was not a medical maiir; uoA 
therefore could not be supposed to knbw^ ibiich 
about the necessity of discriminative tireattnttt. 
He was not to blame ; but the circumstanceil imdier 
which medical treatment is afforded to the negro, 
except where a medical man is living on the pt6^ 
perty, cannot be otherwise than unfiivoarliUie fbr 
the sick. The hot-house doetoih is generally it 
negro disqualified by a^e of infinmiy (or \th(Mt 
in the field. He has charge of the mediciiies,*-^the 
care of compounding them ; and he can neither 
read nor write. The medical attendant is paid 'a 
dollar a-head for visiting the property once a ' 
week ; and, with all the desire on the part of that 
attendant to do his duty humanely to the negroes, 
it is impossible for him, considering the distance 
he has to come, and the various other most labo« 
rious duties he has to perform, to give adequate 
attention to each individual that may be brought 
before him. He must trust a great deal to the 
hot- house doctor; and it depends on what terms 




the sick negro is with that person, how he ia 
attended to, aad when he is looked upon as a 
Bick man or a shammer. I say this out of no dis- 
respect to tlie medical gentlemen who have charge 
of the negroes on the several properties : I believe, 
generally, they do their duty as well as they can 
do it under existing circumstances ; but conse- 
quences do occur to the negroes, which do not 
come under the eye of the medical man, but do 
come every day under that of the magistrate, 
which are productive of more complaints both 
from masters and negroes than all the other 
causes of disagreement put together, 

The negroes are prone to shamming when they 
want to escape from labour, but the result of the 
propensity ia that every sick negro is suspected of 
being a shammer. On one occasion a woman 
was pointed out to me as a shammer by an over- 
seer. The woman was limping before the 
busha's house ; and when I asked what was the 
matter with her, I was answered, " Oh, nothing 
at all, sir ; the woman is shamming lameness." I 
asked, had she been seen by the doctor? I was 
told she had, and had been recommended a dose 
of salts. I said to Mr. Jerdan who was with me, 
" That is no shamming — observe how the woman 
I drags her left leg after her ; call her and see if she 

[). raise her left arm to her head." The woman 
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was told to do so, but she could only lift it with 
her other hwd. I said to the overseer, '.' This yotmg 
woman, sir, is not shamming ; the ii deeui of m^ 
side, and she is not able to work." I was assnied 
if such was the case, she should not be required* 
In the course of three weeks, when I happened to. 
be absent in the parish of St. Mary, the aaniQ 
paralytic woman, I was informed on my retum, 
had been to my house with a complaint which 
she would not go away without making to my. 
wife : she was crying a good deal, and stated that 
for refusing to work she had been Aogged on her 
paralytic hand. 

On another occasion an overseer brought' a 
woman before me as an incorrigible shammer and 
idler. She had been more trouble to the doctor 
than all the rest of the gang put together, and 
there was nothing the matter with her ; she had 
been flogged a fortnight before, but it had no 
effect. She was a tall, sturdy-looking woman, of 
about five-and-forty. I asked her why she did 
not work. She said she was sick. Where was 
she sick ? She had pain in Iter kin ! (pain in the 
skin means every sort of external ill that negro 
flesh is heir to.) 

I could make nothing of her case : her pulse 
was. regular, her tongue was clean ; in fact, I set 
her down for a shammer. I told her she must 
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work : slie only answered this by asking me, did 
I call myself a doctor ? I begged the overseer to 
- withdraw, and again ui^ed her to tell me what 
was the matter. I could learn nothing except 
that the marks of a recent flogging were very 
visible. I imagined it was the effects of this pu- 
nishment ahe meant by the " pain in the kin," I 
told her I saw nothing at that time to disquahfy 
her for labour. I called the overaeer in, and re- 
quested him to allow her some customary gratuity 
which had been withheld as a punishment, and 
that the- woman would and must go to labour. 
The obstinacy of this perverse woman now began 
to give way: sheburstouta-crying, and said, "Well, 
Massa ! God judge one day 'tween you and me !" 
I again urged her to inform me of her illness : 
it was in vain, however; but I satisfied myself 
tbere was no shamming in the case. The unfor- 
tunate woman was labouring under one of the 
most awful maladies a female is subject to. 

The overseer behaved very properly when I 
informed him of the fact and of the indjlgence she 
required : he regretted that she had been flogged ; 
and most thankful was I, I had not had recourse to 
any other punishment for that which could excite 
no other feeling (when discovered) than compassion. 
In both of these instances the overseers were very 
respectable and (all things considered, I would 
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say) 'humane young men. In justice to them I 
feel myself bound to say so much. 

A stranger, who has been sojourning ia the 
sultry plains in the neighbourhood of KiDgstOD, 
can have little idea with what facility he can 
change his climate, and in the space of a few 
hours remove from a spot where the thennomieter 
may be at ninety, and find himself in a district 
where it does not range above seventy-four, and 
may be even so low as fifty-four or fifty-six. At 
Mr. H. 's residence in the mountains: at twelve 
o'clock in the day, it stood at seventy-four de- 
grees ; the preceding day at Kingston at the same 
hour it was eighty-six, — making, a difierence of 
twelve degrees in a distance of only fourte^i 
miles. - 

It was so cold at nightfall, that we were very 
glad to have a fire and to sleep under blankets. 
At nine o'clock in the evening the thermometer 
was down to 68, and at four next morning it 
fell to the lowest range it had probably been at 
during the night — that of 64. At Kingston, at 
the same hour^ it would probably have stood at 
74, and at my own house at Liguanea, at 69. 

But in this climate I have had occasion to 
remark the same singular phenomenon with 
respect to temperature, that I have observed in 
many other hot countries, — that there is no corre- 
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spending relation between thermometrical indica- 
tions and natural perceptions of heat and cotd, 
under certain circumstances influenced by locality, 
and perhaps the electrical constitution of the 
atuiosphere. 

In the sirocco of the East the sultriness of the 
air may be insupportable when the thermometer 
is not above 78, while in the mountainous districts 
of Jamaica, when the thermometer is not below 
64 (as in my own experience above stated), the 
sensation of cold was even painfully disagreeable. 
But all things are relative, and I presume the 
sensation of cold in this instance was so likewise, 
and determined by the temperature of the climate 
we had left below* 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XIII. 



A COFFEE- PLANTATION- 



To M. MONTEFIORE, EsQ. 

St. Andrews, April 20, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 

The remembrance of the cofFee-pots of Egypt, 
and those rickety little cups and silver appur- 
tenances, with their filligreed chasing and out- 
landish emblems of the barbaresque in Turkey ; 
the scalding beverage, black as soy, and radiant 
of the aroma of the genuine Mocha berry ; the 
accompanying chibougue, and the comfortable 
divan ; — surely the remembrance of these things, 
albeit now as of things that were, and may not 
be again, is not entirely effaced — and with their 
recollection a confused idea of turbans, pistols, 
yattagans, and bald-headed Moslems, and indis- 
tinct visions of Turkish effendis and Egyptian 



pachas, and Syrian banditti, of tuneful Arabs 
moaning their souU out in the delectahle air of 
Bisawani — Bisawani — o yah nooni — o yali nooni ; 
surety, ! say, these ideas and images, Uke the 
ghosts of old rememhrances, now and then flit 
across your memory, and carry you for a moment 
back to those countries where I first had the 
pleasure to meet you and yours, and where no 
one, I believe, has once been who would not 
willingly be again. 

But what has all this to do with a coffee-plan- 
tation in the West Indies ? — nothing, forsooth ; 
my associations, I fear, are like Fluellen's com- 
parison, "The situations, look you, are both 
alike. There is a river in Macedon; and there 
is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth : — and 
there are salmons in both." 

I visited lately a coffee -plantation belonging 
to a friend of mine in the St. Andrews Mountains, 
about seven miles from Liguanea. The planta- 
tion consisted of 900 acres, of which 120 acres 
are laid out in coffee, — formerly there were 249 ; 
and about 120 acres more are in provision-grounds 
for the negroes and in Guinea grass. 

The proprietor informed me, the plantation was 
bought by his father in 1817 for ,£3000, with 
stock, Sec. as it now stands. The settlement of 
this plantation, and the erection of the works, have 
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originally cost £21,000 currency. This cost is 
probably estimated too highly. Bryan Edwaitls 
estimates the total expense of a cofFee-plantation, 
including its annual expenses, at £16,000 cur- 
rency, — about £10,000 sterling in round numbers. 
. The original number of negroes on the estate 
was 300 ; now there are only seventy. 

In the year 1808, the plantation produced 
120,000 lbs. of coffee, which netted £5000 cur- 
rency. In 1832, on 19,000 lbs. weight it only 
netted £600. This large decrease the proprietor 
attributes to the diminution in the amount of 
slave labour, arising from the general deterioration 
in colonial produce. There is an adjoining estate 
called New England, formerly a very productive 
one, that is now thrown up, and not a negro on it. 
Unfortunately, this is not a solitary instance of 
abandonment arising from embarrassments ; but 
these embarrassments, I was informed by my 
friend, arose in a great measure from the impover- 
ishment of the soil, and a mistaken system of 
cultivation, — the error of which lay in clearing the 
plants too much of all surrounding vegetation, 
whereby the heavy raiUs were afforded a greater 
facility for washing away the valuable soil that 
was thus deprived of its natural protection. 

I believe this opinion to have been perfectly 
correct. In Arabia, when the plant is fully 
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grown, the collateral branches of the coffee-plant 
are allowed to forai a thick underwood, which 
must serve as a protection to the root, but the 
shoots froDQ the latter are not allowed to remain. 
The plants are. likewise shaded with haoana- 
trees, which is not the case in Jamaica. The 
plant which produces the Mocha coffee is the 
same as the West Indian ; the only difference is in 
the mode of rearing it and the process of culti- 
vation ; but the difference in the quality of the 
coffee, I should think, depends chiefly on the 
mode of preparing the produce for the market in 
the West Indies. In Jamaica, when the berrieB 
becomejjf a deep red colour, they are picked from 
the plant ; and as the industry of the negro is esti- 
mated by the quantity he picks in a day> a great 
deal of unripe coffee is generally mixed with that 
which is fully mature. In Arabia, the produce ia 
gathered by shaking the ripe berries from the 
plant, and then exposing them to the sun with the 
husks on till they are dried, after which the outer 
husk is removed, and they are again dried in the 
suQ ; but the husk is not removed till the coffee is 
required for the market, — but in the meantime it 
is kept in bags on elevated platforms, to allow a 
free circulation of air to prevent its absorbing 
moisture and consequently heating. The plan in 
Jamaica is just the opposite to this : the husk is 
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removed too early, and the coffee is exported too 
soon. Perhaps the dampness of the climate, 
and the difficulty of drying, arising from the sud- 
denness of the fall of rain, may render it necessary 
to adopt this mode. But there is another circam- 
stance on which the inferiority of the West India 
coffee may depend. Dr. Mosely observes, and I 
believe correctly, that " coffee-berries are re- 
markably disposed to imbibe exhalations from 
other bodies, and thereby acquire an adventitious 
and disagreeable flavour. '^ 

The exhalations from rum, sugar, and pimento, 
with which produce coffee is frequently exported 
from the West Indies, cannot fail to be iajurious 
to a substance whose aroma is so exceedingly de^ 
licate as coffee ; and perhaps housekeepers are 
not sufficiently aware of the necessity of keeping 
coffee, in substance as well as in powder* in vessels 
closely shut and separate from spices and other 
domestic stores. Ten years ago the whole of the 
coffee grown in Arabia did not exceed nine mil- 
lions of pounds. From the whole of the British 
colonies, fifty years ago, it did not amount to four 
millions, of which two millions and a quarter at 
that period came from Jamaica, when its cultiva- 
tion began to increase after the reduction of the 
enormous duties on it — duties which at one time 
amounted to 480 per cent, on its marketable 




value. Verily, if the colonists have been refrac- 
tory in past times, they had most abundant cause 
to be so. 

The gentleman whose property I visited, in- 
formed me the cultivation of coffee was of the 
raost precarious nature : a good crop is usually suc- 
ceeded by a bad one, and there is no produce the 
price of which fluctuates so much. There is but 
one crop in the year, and a negro cannot be con- 
sidered sufficient for much more than the cultiva- 
tion of an acre and a half. He considered a good 
bearing tree the sixth year, on an average, pro- 
duces a pound of cured coffee ; in fact, the common 
calculation is a pound to a tree, each tree ave- 
raging about three quarts of recent berries with the 
husks on, — or a bushel of the picked berries, ten 
pounds of coffee cured for the market. The 
growth of the coffee-plant is slow ; the third year 
it bears slightly, the fourth year pretty well, the 
fifth year still better, and the sixth year best of 
all. Under the most favourable circumstances of 
cultivation in Arabia, the plants begin to dechne 
after twenty-five years, and after forty years it is 
said that it seldom or never bears at all : this I 
believe is a mistake ; for a great part of the coffee 
that is still grown in St. Domingo, is the produce 
of the plants that have existed prior to the revo- 
lution there, near forty years ago. 
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The mode of planting, on the property I visited, 
was from young plants commonly found under 
the tree, having grown from berries that have 
dropped off it. The height of the plant is about 
four feet, at which height it is topped the third 
year, and never grows higher after that operation. 
The cultivation of the coffee-plant is consider- 
ably less fatiguing and expensive than that of the 
sugar-cane. Humboldt estimates the total con- 
sumption of coffee in Europe at one hundred and 
forty millions of pounds. Arabia produces about 
fourteen millions. St. Domingo, in 1780, exported 
seventy-six millions of pounds. In 1812 it had 
decreased to one-half that amount. In 1793 there 
was no more than five millions of pounds produced 
in Jamaica. In i 798, the evacuation of St. Domingo 
by the English brought a vast number of native 
French colonists ; and those emigrants obtained 
whatever loans they demanded, to the ultimate 
ruin of the lenders. About 1805, the growth got 
to thirty-odd millions, and the price in England 
soon after fell from one hundred and eighty to a 
nominal price of forty ; and the returns of 1834 
(now about twenty millions of pounds) shows how 
the crops have fallen off. I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. Wellwood Hyslope for the preceding 
information, in reply to an inquiry of mine on the 
subject of the advantage of substituting coffee 
for sugar cultivation. 
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I believe the coffee-plant was introduced into 
Jamaica in 1676 — Martin says in 172S, by Sir 
Nicholas Lawes on Templehall estate, and first 
sold for a pistole a pound. It is said to have 
been first known in Persia, and from that country 
was brought to Arabia and Egypt. In 1644 coffee 
was first used in France, and in England in 1669. 
A Greek, of the name of Pasqua, kept the first 
coffee-house in London, in George-yard, Lombard- 
street. Blessed be the man, I say, who invented 
the first coffee-pot for its decoction ! 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XIV. 



CHURCH-YARDS, 



To C. CoTTRELL, Esq. 



St. Andrews, May 5, 1834. 



My dear Sir, 

I have a passion for grave-hunting ; even in boy- 
hood my propensity for sauntering in church- 
yards was irrepressible : I took more pleasure in 
reading an epitaph than even perusing Robinson 
Crusoe, and would willingly at any time have 
lost my dinner to have walked after a funeral. I 
had a natural curiosity to see how the remains of 
mortality lay disposed on the brink of a newly- 
made grave, and to know how many virtues 
might be manufactured for a single epitaph, and 
how many epitaphs might often be manufactured 
from one inscription on a tomb-stone. But your 
middle-aged gentleman, who begins to become 



sombre when he has ceased to be sentimental, 
wherever he goes takes an interest in tombs and 
epitaphs, and is curious to know, in every country 
he visits, how the people dispose of their dead, 
and treat the remains of their departed friends. 

In Jamaica, a stranger's attention is turned 
very naturally to such researches ; for the melan- 
choly pleasure such inquiries afford him in other 
countries, is here a feeling of personal interest in 
the matter. Every now and then a casualty in 
the little circle of his acquaintance reminds him 
that " in the midst of life he is in death," and 
that there is but a single step in the West Indies 
between the sick-chamber and the grave. Zt is 
some consolation to hear that a friend is sick, 
before it is ascertained that he is dead; it is 
pleasanter moreover, that both the doctor and 
the disease should have a reasonable time to do 
their business and terminate their labours, seion 
kg regies de I'art, than when one's own turn does 
iicome next, to be whisked off the scene at the rate 
of a tropical fever gallop— a death in three days, 
and no time for thinking about the journey. 

The stranger for some time never hears of. a 

funeral, but he fancies there is a knock at the 

tgate of his own life-house. It is very natural, 

F therefore, to desire to be prepared for the intru- 

B«on of an unwelcome visitor. In the course of 
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his rambles he happens to find the door of a 
churchyard invitingly open : 

'' Noctes atque dies patet atri janua martis." 

So he walks in just to look about him, and see 
what sort of lying there is there ; and^ as he 
stumbles over tomb-stones buried in rank vege- 
tation, and land-crabs crawling about them^ he 
puts on the face of an indifferent spectator, and 
pulls out his tablet, as if he had come there for 
no other purpose but that of collecting curious 
epitaphs. 

Nevertheless^ the stranger soon gets accus- 
tomed fb the dropping off of acquaintances. He 
finds such events make little impression on the 
survivors ; and men *^eat, drink, and are merry," 
in proportion, it would seem, to the extent of 
the hazard that to-morrow they may die. It 
is surprising with what indifference the sudden 
removal of persons with whom we have been well 
acquainted, is regarded in countries like Jamaica, 
where the frequency of such casualties is ex- 
perienced. I was lately absent from my resi- 
dence about ten days, and, on my return, I heard 
of the death of three of my neighbours, whom I 
had left in health and spirits. That their loss 
was deplored by their families, I have no doubt ; 
but what surprised me was, how little such events 
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were the subject of conversation in the neigh- 
bourhood : I scarcely heard their names ever 
mentioned again. The only explanation I can 
give of this matter is^ that the tendency is natural 
to underrate the importance of familiar events. 

In St. Catherine's Cathedral, Spanish Town, 
there are the tombs of a great many Go- 
vernors and Lieutenant-governors : Sir Thomas 
Lynch, Lord Effingham, Sir Basil Keith, Sir 
Thomas Modyford, Selwyn, Henry Gunn, Peter 
Beckford, and Sir William Trelawney. There 
are, probably, many other Governors buried here, 
to whom no monuments are erected. 

There have been in all sixty Governors and 
Lieutenant-governors in Jamaica, from 1660 to 
1834 — a period of 174 years ; — of this number 
eighteen have died in Jamaica. 

The epitaphs on the Governors in the Cathedral 
of Spanish Town are somewhat " in King Cam- 
byses' vein." I copied the following on the tomb- 
stone of Sir Thomas Modyford : — 

' ' Mistake not, reader. 
For here not only lies the body 
Of Sir Thomas Modyford, 
But the life and soul of all Jamaica ! '' 

But in the next epitaph, on Sir Thomas Lynch, 
the soul of Jamaica is beaten hollow; for the 
world is called on to tell the reader what the 
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writer of the epitaph left unsaid, touching the 
exploits of Sir Thomas : — 

" Here lies 
Sir Thomas Lynch, in peace, at ease, and blest ; 
Would you know mor^, the world will tell the rest/l 

But though the sublime predominates in the 
epitaphs within the Cathedral, the poetical pre- 
vails in those outside. 

There is a tomb-stone of Mrs. Anne Denny, 
who died in her thirty-second year; whereon a 
Miss Denny announces to her mother in very 
poetical language that she has given her a monu- 
ment : — 

'^'Tis me, dear mother, who has enjoyed thy tender 

care, 
Have this stone placed with endless love and with a 

feeling tear." 

In the next, there is a novelty in epitaph- 
writing, which I have not observed elsewhere. 
The kindness of friendship takes care to proclaim 
to the world that there was ''one little spot'* 
on the person's name ; but, fortunately, the initials 
only of that name are given. 

**W. S. B. 

Friend of my hosom ! Beloved brother ! 

Thy virtues, thy fair name, which one little spot 

Ne'er darkened, 
Will long he remembered and revered." 
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In the old burying- ground of St. Andrew's 
parish, which I believe is no longer used for inter- 
ments, I found the oldest tonab-stone in all pro- 
bability existing in Jamaica. On it is the following 
epitaph : — 

" Here lye 
, The remains of Colonel Colbeck, 

K Who came ivilh the first armj 

m To Jamaica, in 16&5." 

I " The first army" is that of Penn and Venables. 
I find mention made of a Captain Colbeck, in 
1665, reducing a party of rebellious negioes on 
the north side of the island, — probably the same. 
There is an epitaph in which another novelty is 
successfully attempted in this branch of com- 
position. The deceased is made to be the trum- 
peter of her own virtues : the plan is ingenious ; 
it saves the survivors from the suspicion of par- 
tiality : — 

" Mrs. Mary Lewis, let. 18, died 1676." 

That denlh might bnppy bee, to Iits learned I ; 

That life might happy ire, I have learned to die." 

In the new burying- ground of St. Andrew's 

parish, there is an inscription on the tomb of 

one Mr. Allen M'Logblan, who is made to take 

leave of the world like an honest Scotchman, in 

these contemptuous terms : — 

" Adieu ! vain world ; I 've seen enough of thee. 
And now care not what thou sayeat of me." 
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The remainB of the president, Btadshaw, are 
said, on good authority, to be buried in Januuca, 
at a place called Martha Brae, on the north side. 
The circumstances of his re-interment in this 
island are detailed in a letter of Bryan Edwards, 
now in the possession of a descendant of the 
regicides. By the letter it appears, that Brad- 
shaw haying died a year before Cromwell, his 
son had the remains of his father disinterred some 
time previous to the Restoration, and carried them 
with him to Jamaica. 

At the Restoration, the remains of Ireton, Brad- 
shaw» and Cromwell were ordered to be dug up 
and hung at Tyburn; but the body of Bradshaw 
was not to be found. James Bradshaw, on his 
arrival, interred the remains on an eminence called 
Gun Hill, from his having planted a cannoli over 
the grave. The patent of the land on which it is 
situated is dated 1688, and is still extant in the 
name of James Bradshaw. 

This statement, however, is discredited by Mr. 
Brydges ; though B. Edwards distinctly says, after 
avowing his veneration for the memory of the regi- 
cide, that a friend of his, of undoubted honour and 
veracity, had made a search for the gun, and found 
it buried in the vegetation, which had grown 
undisturbed about it for more than a century. 
Brydges says the gun is not now to be found. 
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though it had recently been sought for. But, on 
his authority, the disinterinent of the president's 
remains, for the pnrpoae of hanging up at Tyburn, 
is confirmed by the actual existence of a receipt, 
couched in these words; — 

" May 4, 1661.— Received in full, of the wor- 
shipful Serjeant Norfolf, fifteen shillings, for 
taking up the corpses of Cromwell and Ireton, 
and Bradshaw, by mee, John Lewes." 

In Kingston church, old Admiral Benbow, who 
was killed in an engagement with the French, 
sleeps as quietly as if he had never blown a French- 
man out of the water, or had his own old timbers 
shivered in return. He and Ducasse should be 
buried in the same grave ; but I would rather not 
be in church the first day their dust came into con- 
tact. An awful collision might be expected, when 

- Ben and the Frenchman should find their bones 

' commingling in the same sepulchre. 

Jamaica affords an example, perhaps without a 
parallel in the history of men ambitious of tomb- 
stone honours, — of a man at the foot of the gallows 

' disposing of a hundred pounds in gold for the pur- 

r pose of having a monument erected to his memory. 

kThis gentleman's name was Hutchinson. He was 

I a proprietor, it appears, in easy circumstances, in 

V the parish of St. Anne's. 

Brydges says he lived in a small and lonely tur- 
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ret in the wood-bound vale of Pedro. He called 
his solitary residence Edinburgh Castle : it com- 
manded the only pass from the north to the soutb 
side of the country. The defile was hardly a tni\& 
across— the mountains on either side of gigantic 
height. Here he was in the habit, for many years^ 
of murdering travellers with the assistance of hi» 
slaves. When hi» last unsuccessful atteoopt on a 
traveller led to hi& detection, one hundred viratche» 
of his victims were found in his house. Money^ it 
appears, was not his object, but the delight of 
shedding blood. For the last offence he had to 
fly the island, but was pursued by Admiral Rod- 
ney, and taken at sea in an open boat. He at- 
tempted to drown himself, but was prevented. 
On his trial, as well as at his execution, he did 
not manifest the least disquietude or remorse^ but 
was occupied, as I have stated, at the last moment 
of his life, in making arrangement for securing the 
erection of a monument. He was executed in 
1773. 

The epitaph, in his own hand-writing, was in 
these words : 

** Lewis Hutdiinson, hanged in Spanish Town, Jamaica,. 
16th March, in the year of his Lord, 1773, aged 40. 

Their sentence, power, and malice I defy, 
Despise their power, and like a Roman die.'' 

Brydges says he saw the original document.. 
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Thia worthy pattern of " the antique Roman " 
I think must have been mad. It is not stated 
what use was made of the hundred pounds, but 
the intentions of the testator -do not appear to have 
been carried into effect. Wlien I first discovered 
the tomb-stone of the gentleman with " the one 
little spot" in the Spanish Town churchyard, and 
caught the first initial H, I did the person alluded 
to the injustice to fancy I was treading on the ashes 
of Mr. Hutcliinson; but the S. B. that followed 
showed me my mistake. 

In the different churchyards I visited, I was 
forcibly struck with the vast number of early 
deaths recorded on the tomb-stones, and the ex- 
treme rarity of those from sixty upwards. In St. 
Catherine's churchyard, Spanish Town, there is 
the tomb of a Dr. Gregory, at 86. But this age is of 
such rare occurrence, that Roby, in his little trea- 
tise on the Monuments of Jamaica, says, " In- 
stances among the black and coloured population 
of great longevity in this island are far from un- 
common ; but, among the monumental inscriptions, 
I have met with no instance of any white person 
attaining equal age to that noticed in the above 
epitaph." 

I have met with four similar instances in the 
various churchyards I have visited, and these four 

' probably among the recorded ages of a thousaiid 

I persons. 
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The following account of the various ages in^ 
scribed on the tombstones in the church and grave^^ 
yard of Spanish Town I collected last month, by 
taking down all the ages thus recorded — the number 
of inscriptions bearing the ages, being 121. The 
following is the result of the arrangement of the 
whole into the number of deaths at ten different 
periods of life, each at ten years' interval, except 
the last : — 

Ages. Deaths. 

From 1 year of age, and under, to 10 . 54 

10 20 . 18 

20 30 . 36 

30 40 . 40 

40 50 . 50 

50 60 . 20 

60 70 . 10 

70 80 • 8 

80 90 . 3 

100 120 . 1 



240 



The next table of ages I made out in a similar 
manner, from a list I made this present month, 
of the ages and deaths recorded on the tomb- 
stones in the church and burying-ground of St. 
Andrew's. 
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i/y 


Ages, 
from 1 

10 . 


to 


JAMAICA. 

10 years of age . 
.20 


Deaths. 
. 22 

. 7 


20 . 




.30 


. 22 


30 . 




.40 


. 25 


40 . 




.60 


. 12 


50 . 




.60 


. 19 


60 . 




.70 


. 10 


70 . 


.80 


. 3 


80 . 




.90 


. 1 



121 

For the purpose of comparing with these tables, 
I send you one from the bills of mortality in 
London for the year 1831, similarly constructed : — 

LONDON. 
Ages. Deaths. 

from 1 and under, to 10 years of age 11,490 



10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 



20 934 

30 1,649 

40 .... . 1,968 

50 2,175 

60 2,169 



70 

80 

90 

100 

106 



2,237 

1,786 

825 

101 

3 



Total 



26,337 
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Now, this table (leaving out of acH^ount tfie 
deaths under 10 years of age, which in every 
country are in greater numbers than at any other 
age) shows the mortality from 20 to 40 to be of 
much smaller amount than from 40 to 70 ; while 
the very ^e▼er8e is the case as exhibited in the 
two Jamaica tables. In one of these tables the 
greatest mortality is from 30 to 40 ; ia the other 
from 20 to 60. And, so &r, I have no doubt but 
that these tables give a very fJEiir average of 
the.i^es at which mortality prevails most. But 
neither of them give a very flattering impresdoii 
of the climate of Jamaica ; that it is highly un* 
favourable to longevity/^ I have not the saiaUesI 

* Amongst the negroes there are numerous instances of 
great longevity. In October last, at Mr. Chisbolm's I saw 
an old woman on an estate, a few hundred feet below tBe 
summit of St. Catherine's Peak, which is 5000 feet aboTe 
the level of the sea, and this woman could not hare been 
under 110 years of age ; she was said to be upwards of 
120. I saw three generations of her children about her ; 
the youngest of her daughters was 76 years of age, and 
her son, who, an old infirm man, in the presence of Dr. 
M'Fadgen, the medical gentleman of the estate, told me 
he was eighty odd years of age. A.nd since I have been 
in the island, an old negro woman, named Catherine 
Awner, died here at the wonderful age, if the newspapers 
are to be credited, of 148 years. This woman, it is said, 
was living at Port-Royal at the time of the earthquake, 
and was then six years of age. In 1792 a black woman 



doubt. These observations, however, apply only 
to the white inhabitants ; and, with regard to the 
Jamaica tables, there are circumstances to be 
taken into account which militate against their 
general application. In the first place, the popu- 
lation of Jamaica is principally supplied from the 
mother country ; secondly, the monumental in- 
scriptions are chiefly descriptive of the £^es of 
white persons ; and thirdly, the colonigts for- 
merly, when they amassed sufficient wealtli to 
live at home, very frequently, at the approach 
of advanced age, returned to England, Not- 
withstanding these objections, however, to the 
general application of these tables, from what 
is passing every day around me, I believe a tole- 
rable correct opinion may be formed from them 
of the average mortality at different periods of 
bfe. 

In what consists the difference between the ne- 
groes' and Europeans' fitness for this climate ?^n 



of the name of Flora Gale died at the age of 1311, at 
Savanna La Mar, in Jamaica. There is one difRculty. 
koirever, attending the accounts of negro ages; the 
negroes themselves never know them. The only mode of 
ascertaining them is by reference to the estate -books, 

I and seeing at what supposed ages they were bought when 
they first came on the property. I have no doubt but 

• tbat tke climate is favourable to negro life. 
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the power, I should say, of resisting excessive heat 
that is peculiar to the negro, by means of the 
rete mucosum, conjointly with that less irritable 
state of nervous sensibility which pre-disposes 
Europeans to inflammatory diseases in hot coun- 
tries. Intemperance is alike unfavourable to life 
in both; but however temperate the European 
may be^ a single exposure, long continued to solar 
heat, may produce death. I do not mean to say 
that the climate of the West Indies is so gra- 
dually destructive to European life as that of the 
East Indies. I do not think, to use a common 
expression^ that a West Indian climate takes 
so much out of a European constitution as an 
East Indian; but when inflammatory disease 
does set in, it is more suddenly destructive.* 

* In the course of nine months four of the special 
magistrates died in Jamaica, of inflammatory attacks 
and yellow fever. I helieve, in none of these instances 
did the disease run a longer course than four or five days. 
These gentlemen, Mr. Musgrave, Mr. Everard, Mr. 
Pearson, and Mr. Jerdan, were all in the prime of life, 
and in the fullest vigour of health. Poor Mr. Everard 
spent some days with me only a week before his death, 
and often boasted to me of the excelleuce of his con- 
stitution. Musgrave's health and strength were too vi- 
gorous for the climate ; and, perhaps, the high and 
buoyant spirits of his poor friend, Jerdan, caused him to 
make too light of the dangers that arise in Jamaica, from 
fatigue and exposure to the sun. Mr. Pearson I was 
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A negro burial used formerly to be as joyous a 
solemnity as an Irish wake. There was dancing, 

little acquainted with ; but the others, whom I knew well, 
one of whom had been the companion of my voyage from 
England, and was esteemed by all who knew him, and 
the last and youngest of the number who had partly lived 
with me for some months, and been my agreeable com- 
panion in many an excursion in the mountains of Li- 
guanea, I most deeply lament, and sympathise with those 
connected ^ith them. Mr. Montgomery Martin asserts 
that *' the climate of Jamaica is not inimical to the 
human constitution; '^ and, in corroboration of this asser- 
tion, he gives a table of the deaths (from the official 
returns) of the troops at the different military stations 
in Jamaica, from 1817 to 1822, which was a sickly period ; 
and the following is the ratio of the deaths : — 



At Up-park Camp 




in 


5 


Stoney Hill . . 


. 1 . . . II3 


Port Royal . . . 


1 




. 


8i 


Fort Augustin 








• .16 


Spanish Town 


» X 






■ ^ 


Port Antonio . . 








• ^ 


Port Maria . . 


1 






• 3» 


Falmouth . . . . 


X 






. 1(^ 


Lucea .... 


X 




1 < 


• 14J 


Maroon Town . . 


X ■ 




a 


6J 


Montego Bay . . , 


> A 1 




1 


, lOi 


Savannah la Mar 


1 < 




1 


7 



This table, I think, is a tolerable good specimen of 
mortality, in a climate that 'Ms not unfavourable to 
European life,'' bearing in mind that the ratio of mortality 
in England is about one in forty-one. 
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singing, drinking, feasting, and a litUe fightings 
not unfrequently, to enliven the mourners. There 
was a striking resemblance in the rites of hoUh^ 
There was a Willyforce nigger gone kickerabooi 
instead of '' a beautiful eorpse ** of a Paddy — 
plenty of new rum, in place of whisky — a gong 
and a bongau, in lieu of the bagpipes — howling 
negro wenches, instead of keeners — stories of dup- 
pies, in place of banchees — vows to a Fetish^ in> 
tftead of St* Patrick-^ongs about Bushas and 
Buckras, in place af Sassenachs — ^nyaming of 
goat and wegitabs^ instead of rashers of bacon and 
pratees ; and may-be there wasn't a wedding ot 
two knocked up at the wake, and a stranger or 
two knocked down, for recreation at the heme t 
But these happy times are gone : the tiegroes are 
no longer permitted to bury their dead by torch- 
light ; to dance over their departed friends, and to 
frighten the isle from its propriety with barbarous 
music. Many, however, of the more peaceable 
practices are still observed ; but so carefully are 
the white people excluded from the exhibition of 
them, that it is more dij£cult, I am persuaded, to 
get a sight at a negro wake than the preparation 
for a Turkish funeral. But it is not only on these 
occasions the negroes are jealous of white persons 
visiting their villages, — I will not say their houses, 
for they take good care to give no white man ad- 
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mittance if they can possibly help it, — but at all 
limes. In the first place, they usually bury their 
huts in the centre of a thick grove of fruit-trees, — 
orange, mango, star, apple, bread, nut, and palm 
trees, which totally secludes them from observa- 
tion, and likewise shekel's their alightly-covered 
huta from the broiling sun. The situation of 
these villages is generally made choice of on ac- 
count of its proximity to a stream or river, on the 
slope of a hill, or in some unfrequented valley, — 
and generally, like the convents in Italy, on the 
best land in the neighbourhood. It is impossible 
to conceive any thing more picturesque than many 
of these villages in the neighbourhood of Cherry 
Garden, Shorf Wood, and IVorbrook, in the upper 
part of Liguanea, where I reside. It was some 
months before I succeeded in getting a view of the 
interior of any of their dwellings. In fact, with 
all my desire to make myself acquainted with 
their domestic manners and in-door usages, I con- 
fess I know less about them than 1 do of those of 
people in countries where the obstacles to infonna- 
tion are supposed to be infinitely greater. How- 
ever, the huta that I have visited are by no 
means incommodious, uncleanly, or ill furnished. 
In some I have seen mahogany four-post bedsteads, 
mahogany chests of drawers, a little display of 
.glasa-ware on a sideboard, chairs and tables, and 
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various other little luxuries, which most assuredly 
are not to be found in an Irish cabin, an Arab 
fellah's hut, or even in the cottage of an English 
peasant. In a word^ on a prosperous plantatiooi 
it is not to be denied that a negro slave is better 
lodged^ better fed, and^ considering the climatei 1 
would say, better clothed, than an English pea- 
sant, now-a-days. — I speak of a prosperous plant- 
ation;, but are all plantations prosperous in this 
colony ? Are one-third or one-fifth of them in that 
condition ? are the negroes of the small proprietors 
in these happy circumstances? are the jobbing 
gangs who have no fixed homes, no allotted 
grounds, in the possession of these comforts ? and 
even if they were, till the bird in the cage is con- 
vinced that he is a happier bird than the biixl in 
the open air, that wings his flight from field to 
field in quest of food, you may cram his trough 
with the choicest seeds, you may fasten his cage 
with the prettiest wires, but you will not get him 
to be content. He may sing in the sunshine, or 
peck in the shade at the seeds that you place be- 
fore him, but his song will be the song of the star- 
ling : " I can't get out ! I can't get out ! " — and 
in the midst of his pecking, if you open the door, 
he will flutter a while from perch to perch, and 
give up his comforts to regain his liberty. 

I was going to tell you about a negro funeral. 
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and behold me " babbling about green fields," 
and fly-away birds in pursuit of pleasures of their 
own imaginings! 

I was requested some days ago by a family in 
my neighbourhood to attend a negro funeral on the 
estate in the absence of the proprietor, Mr, H — ■ 
It is customary on such occasion for the proprietor, 
overseer, or, indeed, any white person, on the 
property, to read the burial-service at the inter- 
ment of a slave. It was a ceremony 1 had never 
performed, and I very much doubted my capa- 
bility of getting through it. The result proved I 
had not formed too humble an opinion of my 
ability. 

On proceeding to the negro grounds, I heard a 
lugubrious concert of many African and Creole 
voices strike up, as I approached the hut of the 
deceased negro. The sounds were " not musical, 
but most melancholy," I stopped at a httle dis- 
tance to endeavour to catch the words, but I was 
not sufficiently acquainted with nigger tongue to 
make out more than a few words here and there 
of the chaunt they were giving, somewhat in the 
fashion of a recitativo. There were no African 
allusions to Fetish divinities, but an abundance 

'of scriptural paraphrases, strangely applied to 
ideas of the happiness of a future state, and 

Kthe deserts of the dead woman. The expressions 
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were a mixture of genuine piety and faDaticism,— 
at least if the colloquial familiarity of their mode 
of addressing God deserved the latter name : — 

** Gar Amighty see this very wicked world — 

Him say, * Sister, come away. 

What for you no come to me ?' 

Sister sayj * O Gar Amighty, 

Too much glad to come away I 

When one die, him sickness over ; 

Him leave all trouble in dis sinful world ; 

Him want no nyam, no clothes, no sleep. 

Him much too glad to come away.' 



f ff 



The last line was a chorus that was frequently 
repeated. I do not say these were the exact 
words, but they are very near the sense, and only 
a very small part of the chaunt in which they 
were repeated. The singing was stopped when 
I came up to the door ; there were a number of 
negroes assembled in the room. In the centre a 
handsome mahogany coflSn was placed on trestles. 
At the end of the room a table was spread out 
with cakes, wine-glasses, and a decanter of Ma- 
deira, which had not been touched, and I suppose 
was intended for the white man's entertainment. 
The negroes stood up when I entered ; and the 
daughter of the deceased, a decent-looking young 
woman dressed in black, offered me refreshment. 
I told them when they were quite ready I would 




attend the funeral ; several of them sai^ it was 
very kind of Massa to take eo much trouble, and 
used civil expressions to that effect. The coffin was 
carried outside, and, except a. piercing cry from 
the young woman when the corpse was carried 
out of the house, there was not a sound nor a 
syllable spoken by the negroes, who walked after 
the coffin in as decent and orderly a procession as 
I ever saw on any similar occasion, till they 
reached the grave. The place of interment was a 
secluded part of the plantation covered with 
mango- trees, where I observed two or three 
brick-built tombs that must have been erected at 
no small cost and labour. They were the tombs 
of slaves belonging to the property. When the 
negroes were assembled round the grave, I com- 
menced reading the service, which was listened to 
with great attention. But when I came to the 
part of " dust to dust and ashes to ashes," the 
negro who officiated as sexton, and was prepared 
witli a spade of earth for the usual ceremony, in- 
terrupted me with an intimation that I had neg- 
lected to order the coffin to be put down first: 
" Put him in de hole first, Massa, — always put him 
in de hole 6rst : " it was no time to be otherwise 
than serious, so I kept my eyes from the sexton's 
queer-looking face, and the remainder of the 
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ceremony was performed without any more 
bungling. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 



\, 
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LETTER XV. 



PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 



To the Earl of Charleville. 

St. Andrews, May 30, 1834. 
My Lord, 
Whether the recent measure that is to come into 
operation on the 1st of August will prove suc- 
cessful or otherwise must mainly depend on the 
temper of the colonists, and the co-operation of the 
colonial legislature. As for the negroes, nothing 
short of infatuation can cause them to oppose it. 
They have much to lose, they have little to gain 
by opposition to a measure which confers on them 
present advantages and prospective liberty. If 
they have any ground for discontent, it is the 
length of the probationary term of apprenticeship ; » 
the necessity for which they may not understand, 
and the probability of seeing its termination they 
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may be unable to comprehend. On the other 
hand, the white people have many things opposed 
to their interests or their prejudices to irritate 
their feelings : they have injury to property, de- 
privation of power, and interference with colonial 
legislation to resist and even to aveno-e. The 
magistrates of the country have what they deem the 
insult to brook, of transferring their authority to 
a stipendiary magistracy — strangers in the land, 
and appointed by an obnoxious government. 

These are a few of the difficulties the system of 
negro apprenticeship has to encounter on the 1st 
of August. The time is fast approaching, and 1 
see no adequate preparations making for the 
change. The following extract from a letter of 
mine of a recent date to a West India merchant 
in London, who holds property probably to a 
very considerable amount in this island, states 
the nature of the change that is taking place, and 
the necessity for meeting that change promptly 
and efficiently. 

"The face of things is altering daily in Jamaica, 
and great changes must yet take place before the 
interests of the colony are improved. The pro- 
jmetor who expects to preserve his property must 
be i)repared for the loss of manual labour to a 
considerable extent, and be ready to supply its 
place as far as possible by machinery. 
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It requires no great acquaintance with agri- 
cultural pursuits to foi^esee that it 13 only by the 
intervention of machinery that the cultivation of 
the soil (which lias hitherto been maintained by 
manual labour) can be kept up, 

I may be told by the attorney or the planter 
who has spent perhaps twenty years in the 
colony, and who has gone on in the old jog-trot 
pace of colonial agriculture, from first to last, 
that the soil of Jamaica, the climate of the West 
Indies, the nature of the labourers, are circum- 
stances unfavourable to the introduction of agri- 
cultural macliinery, and where it has been tried 
that it has always failed. I dispute the opinion 
of the circumstances named being unfavourable to 
the experiment. I deny that the experiment has 
ever failed where it has been fairly tried. 

Is the old system of hoeing and scraping the 
surface of the soil stiil to be continued, because 
the experiment of agricultural machinery is not 
to be advantageously attempted except under 
the superinleiideiice of the proprietor hiimelf? or 
is the expense of its introduction to deter the 
proprietor at home (who will not superintend his 
own aSairs) from swelling the bills of his supplies 
with this item, which is for the most important 
end of all ? The cost of a plough, I am aware, 
would pay for more than a hundred hoes. A box 
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or a basket is less expensive than a wheelbarrow. 
A cattle-mill is more easily set up than a steam- 
engine ; and a team of twenty oxen and an un- 
manageable waggon are better adapted^ than a 
cart and a couple of horses, for roads which are 
made without stones, and mended with loose 
cl{iy. But the negro, it is said, is too ignorant 
to perform any kind of labour except with the 
simplest implements, or to be trusted with the 
management of any sort of mechanism except of 
the simplest contrivance. Why is he so igno- 
rant? Because the attorney, who is occupied 
with the care of perhaps twenty properties, and 
has enough to do to post over the country from 
plantation to plantation, has no leisure, and, 
moreover, no inclination to do what his prede- 
cessor did not do before him ; because the over- 
seer is too proud, or too indolent to instruct the 
slave in the use of new implements, or to sur- 
mount his dislike to any change in the customary 
mode of labor ; and, finally, perhaps because the 
proprietor on the spot is too needy to 'be able to 
afford to make the necessary change ; and the 
proprietor at home, so long as he gets his pre- 
carious income, thinks not of the advantage he 
withholds from his estate, while he deprives his 
slaves of the benefit of his own superintendence, 
of the incitement to industry of his own example. 



of the service to their intelligence of his own 
instruction, and of the justice he owes to them of 
his own protection. This noble island of Jamaica 
is truly a goodly country, and God made it ; but 
who made the system which mars its beauty, and 
suffers neither peace nor prosperity to flourish 
beneath its shade? — I need not say. 

A better day, I trust, is beginning todawn over 
the affaire of tliis colony ; the absentee proprietors, 
it is to be hoped, will be enahled to enter into ar- 
rangements with those who have claims on their 
properties, and take the management of them 
into their own hands, become their own attorneys, 
and be thus enabled, with the diminution of 
labour, to carry into effect the diminution of ex- 
pense : by these means, the condition of a Ja- 
maica plantation may, in six years to come, be in 
a state of more healthy prosperity than it has 
been for the last ten years at least. 

In the interim, however, while the absence of 
the large and influential proprietors continues to 
be felt so sensibly in the colony, and not only 
on their properties, but in the colonial legislature, 
the settling down of angry passions, and the dissi- 
pation of ancient prejudices, will be a slow opera- 
^tion. Complexional distinctions, probably for 
-years to come, will continue to distract society ; 
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but now that political privileges and civil advan- 
tages have ceased to belong to a particular com- 
plexion, the colour of a man's skin can no longer 
be the criterion of his capacity^ though the dif- 
ference of a shade may fit him for society, or 
exclude him from it ; but now it can not put him 
beyond the pale of the British Constitution. 

Sanguine as I am about the succgbs of the 
measure for the abolition of slavery, I cannot but 
fear that some years must elapse before the 
various classes of this community regard one 
another as fellow-citizens and fellow-men* In 
the mean time, the exertions of those by whom 
the change in a mischievous system is to be 
effected, will meet with difficulties at the hands 
of all : — the ignorance of the negro, the arrogance 
of the brown man, and the pride and prejudice 
of the white, will continue for some time to baffle 
the endeavour to amalgamate their interests, and 
to remedy the evils of a system which had 
nothing but its age to plead for its iniquity. 

The relation in which the several classes stand 
to each other, is little understood in England. 
The blacks dislike the browns, the browns look 
down upon the blacks, and the whites have no 
love for either. It would puzzle Hecate to make 
her hell-broth in Jamaica : elle aura beau a dire — 
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** Black spirits and white,' 
Brown spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 
Ye that mingle may/' 

But few of her many-coloured sprites would she 
get to mingle in the same circle, or mix the 
ingredients of political strife in tha same caldron. 
She would have some trouble to get '* the weird 
sisters" of St. Anne's to concoct the sweltered 
venom of complexional animosity in harmony 
together, or to do the ** hurly-burly" business 
of colonial turmoil in decent concert. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's humble servant, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XVI. 



DINNERS, BALLS, AND SUPPERS. 



To Dr. QuiN. 

Jane 10, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 

I would recommend any one who is not troubled 
with dyspepsia, and wishes to know what good 
living is, to visit Jamaica. It is not only that the 
dinners are excellent, but the givers do the honours 
of their tables with a cordiality of manner, and, in 
a great many instances, a refinement mixed with 
the frankness of their hospitality, which make their 
entertainments exceedingly agreeable. I would not 
at all mind being compelled to dine twice a week, 
for the next five years, with the merchants of 
Kingston, at the house of my friend Scott or 
Seymour, — once a week with the planters, at the 
hospitable mansion of Joseph Gordon, — every 
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Thursday with the attorney-general, — every Fri- 
day with the lawyers, at the house of the Chief 
Justice, — eveiy Saturday at the board of Dr. 
M'Grath, and every Sunday tke-H-iSle with Wel- 
wood Hyslop. A convivial gentleman, I assure 
you, might "go his rounds" on such a bait as 
this with great satisfaction to himself, if good di- 
gestion could only be prevailed on to " wait on 
appetite, and health on both." 

If Lord Sefton had any idea of the natural ad- 
vantages of this country in luarket scenery, [ am 
■ sure his Lordship would turn his attention to colo- 
nial matters. There are cooks in Jamaica of dark. 
complexions, who would do honour to a dresser 
even in Crockford's culinary department. I would 
back the Sambo cook of Mr. Cockburn, or the 
chef de la cuisine of his Excellency the governor, 
against a synod of French cooks for serving up a din- 
ner of turtle and calipever, mountain mullets, ring- 
tailed pigeons, black crabs, and wild guinea-fowl - 

The black servants who wait at table in such 
houses aa I have been alluding to, are a very dif- 
ferent sort of attendants from those in such estab- 
lishments as Miss Hannah Lewis, Miss Winter, and 
the innumerable brown misses who board, lodge, 
and " bleed," usque addeliquivm, his Majesty's un- 
fortunate white subjects in Jamaica. On the con- 
trary, 1 think there are not better waiters, or more 
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competent boilers in the world than black ones; 
and there is this great merit in their service, — that 
whatever they do is done with alacrity. The peopk 
of Jamaica, are a great hand^shaking people : when 
you arriye where you are to dine, the ceremony 
begins. There are probably twenty gaests, eadi 
of whom has ten fingers, with the exception, of an 
honourable member of council, who baa only five ; 
so that, for a one-handed shake alone, a man has 
to squeeze and be squeezed by one hundred fingers 
at the onset. Then he has to drink a glass of 
Madeira, or, if he prefers it, of Menzies' and Morri* 
Bon'ff incomparable bitters, before the announce- 
ment of dinner* 

The lady of the house is led to the dinner-table 
by some nabob of a planting attorney — a comfort- 
able, well-conditioned, good-humoured-looking 
man ; for your planting attorney is generally a 
fat, sleek, well-fed, demure-featured gentleman, 
with a good deal of what the Irish people call 
cuteness about the mouth, lurking especially about 
its angles, but not sufficient to predominate over a 
hilarous expression of the eye, in which fun and 
frankness of disposition is mingled with shrewd- 
ness. In every thing but the affairs of the toilet 
there is an absence of restraint in West Indian 
society, without any deviation from the established 
rules of good breeding, which is very favourable 
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to convivial intercourse, which receives a fillip, 
moreover, from the exhalations of the best turtle- 
soup in the world, and the diffusible stimuli of 
Champagne and Madeira. From the disappear- 
ance of the first course, there is a running fire of 
Champagne musketry kept up close to the ears of 
the guests, which has a very pleasing effect, and 
an agreeable influence on the lingual organs of the 
party, both male and female. I beg you not to 
suppose that the ladies of this country are less 
abstemious than those of any other : on the con- 
trary, the Creole ladies live more sparingly than 
the women of any European country ; but at 
dinner parties, few and far between, they enjoy 
their glass of Champagne at dinner, quite as much 
as our ladies do at home, after a breakfast in the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society. Next to 
Champagne, London bottled porter is in general 
favour at dinner parties. It must be admitted 
that the ladies in the West Indies do malt with 
cheese ; but it may mitigate their offence in the 
eyes of Mr. Brummel's disciples to be informed, 
that the most grateful beverage in a hot climate is 
bottled porter, and that health, beauty, and refine- 
ment suffer no disparagement from its moderate 
potation. Dandies in England and doctors in 
Jamaica may dilBfer with me ; but, with all due 
deference to both, I advocate the innocence of 
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malt, and deprecate the mischief of alcohol^ in 
Ivhatever vinous form it is presented to us at a 
dinner-table in the West Indies. For the first six 
months I was here, I tried the experiment of giving 
up wine in toto for three months of that time: I 
likewise gave up spirits, finding, like Dr. Johnson, 
that it was easier to practise abstinence than tem- 
perance; and, during this period, I enjoyed better 
health than I had done for years. I cannot say, 
like the illustrious man I have just qnotedi that I 
felt it a great deduction from the pleasures of life 
to give up wine : on the contrary, I never derived 
so much advantage to health from so small a 
sacrifice of pleasure ; but within the last monthi 
I have suffered myself to be persuaded that 
my system was a mistaken one, and that weak 
brandy-and-water and a glass or two of Madeira 
are requisite for a man's support in this cli- 
mate; but the deuce of it is, that the weak 
brandy-and-water insensibly becomes strong, and 
that too by degrees, in this country, that are neither 
discernible in the hue nor perceptible in the flavour ; 
and the one or two glasses of Madeira, moreover, 
somehow or another, merge into four or five, and 
even on festive occasions increase to an indefinite 
number. I understand Mr. Bruce has it in con- 
templation to establish temperance societies in the 
colonies: unpopular as their introduction is in 
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most countries, under his auspices I have no 
doubt but that they might be successful. 

So long as the presence of the ladies keeps 
away the demon of politics from the social board, 
nothing can be more agreeable than a Jamaica 
dinner party ; but when they retire, or at a dinner 
of gentlemen only, the interregnum between t!ie 
dessert and coffee is too often filled up with po- 
litical discussions, which, in good society, though 
generally carried on with good-humoured earnest- 
ness, very often lead to an indulgence in a pro- 
pensity which is stronger in the West Indies than 
elsewhere — that of speechifying after dinner. The 
quantity of colonial patiiotism that is expended on 
these occasions is so great, that nothing but an in- 
exhaustible fund of politics could save a convivial 
orator after half a dozen dinners, from a bank- 
ruptcy in verbiage. At a large party some time 
ago, a gentleman who sat opposite made three 
unsuccessful attempts to deliver a speech; eacli 
time he rose, a transitory cloud obscured his me- 
mory. At the last unlucky attempt, after a solemn 
pause of some minutes (which was duly coughed 
and clapped by the company) with his finger on 
his lip, hke the statueofHarpocrates, invoking si- 
lence, the parturient orator, one of the best-hn- 
moured of men, waved his hand across his fore- 
head,and looked unutterable things : his confusion, 
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howeTer, eFentually disappeared belbre the comi- 
cality of his situation; he barst out a-laagfaing: 
^* Gentlemen/' said he, '> there is no use to cry 
* hear ! hear ! hear ! ' I had something very im- 
portant to say; bnt, upon my life, I cannot 
remember what it was.** ♦ 

There was too much fun elicited for any more 
politics that erening : whether a failure of memoiy, 
or well-timed rtue gave the turn to the eveninf^s 
recreation, admits of some doubt. 

But such agreeable terminations of political 
discussions after dinners are not always their 
result. Many a duel has been fought in Jamaica 
by persons who sat the night before their mee^ 
ing at the same table. There is a gentleman 
now living in Kingston who has fought his ten or 
twelve men. There are Members of Assembly 
who have been on the ground half a dozen times ; 
there are lawyers who have had two challenges out 
at a time ; there have been doctors who have killed 
one another about a medical theory ; and the fate, 
and^ I may add, the folly, of Messrs. Williams 
and Bennett who perished in 1750, because they 

* The truly amiable and good-humoured geut^eman 
alluded to here, a native I believe of the colony, died a few 
months ago of fever, after three or four days' illness only. 
A more honourable man, or a more agreeable companion, 
he has not left behind. 
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differed ia opinion on the subject of the nature of 
yellow fever, has not deterred persons of the 
same profession from signifying to their brethren, 
who differed with them on subjects of medical 
controversy, that they were ready to give a meet- 
ing whenever they were called on. The people 
of Jamaica, however, are beginning to view these 
demonstrations of courage in their proper light, 
and, consequently, duelling is every day becoming 
less frequent. 

From dinners, politics, pugnacity, *' battle, 
murder, and sudden death," allow me to lead you 
to a ball-room, where there is no killing except 
with bright eyes, and no measuring of paces 
except on the. ball-room floor. Here, as every 
where else, where the influence of woman prevails 
over the intercourse of human beings of a civilized 
community, malice, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness, for the time being, seem to be forgotten, and 
general gaiety and universal good-humour take 
possession of the company. The ball-rooms here, 
however crowded they may be, are seldom oppress- 
ively hot : the windows are all thrown open ; and 
the land breeze, which sets in at night, keeps the 
temperature as cool as that of any European ball- 
room. Whether the ladies are as finished votaries 
of Terpsichore, or as accomplished proficients in 
all the Eleusinian mysteries of the toilet, I am 
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unable to say, tor these are matters beycmd my 
ken ; but I know that no women dance with eqoal 
spirit in any other part of the world ; and no 
women are more attractive, both in manners and 
in appearance, than the Creole ladies of JanuBca. 
There is a small gentleman of most 
heels, and feathery conformation, who 
over the hopping department of this commonitv, 
and whose talent for croissees and pironettes is 
only inferior to his skill in jumping over the most 
exalted benches ; with a single summerset he has 
the power of throwing himself over the broadest 
official table. The great difficulty in performing 
this feat is to avoid breaking one's neck, which 
is sometimes ia jeopardy on similar occasions. 
For the first three months after our arrival, there 
was a round of parties here, at the Governor's, 
the Generars, and at private houses. Indeed, 
there was hardly a week that either th^ hospitable 
doors of Lord Mulgrave or Colonel Smelt were 
not thrown open to the good folks of Spanish 
Town and Kingston. 

The society of Jamaica is deeply indebted to 
the Earl of Mulgrave and his amiable Countess 
for a gradual but decided amelioration in its tone 
and condition. The strong infloence of exalted 
excellence, like that of Lady Mulgrave, and the 
example of her aft'ability, her graceful manners, 
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and dignified simplicity of character, could not 
have any other than a favourable effect on a state 
of society that has not yet reached its meridian. 

When I say the parties of Jamaica are well 
attended, and even brilliant, while I willingly 
acknowledge that the women are beautiful, and 
the men agreeable in social intercourse, I am 
very far from believing that society in Jamaica is . 
in a sound condition, or that there is a whole- 
some state of social intercourse either in Spanish 
Town or Kingston, 

The demon of colonial society is the spirit of 
rivalry in luxurious entertainments and apparel. 
If Mrs, S — gives a party, it is incumbent on 
Mrs. W — to give a larger; if Miss A — should 
happen to exhibit a tiara of pearls at the King's 
house, Miss B — would go into hysterics if she 
could not display one of diamonds at the next 
ball ; if the General gives three courses at dinner, 
■the Adjutant feels himself imperatively called on to 
give four; and if his Excellency, the Governor, 
should set down two-and -twenty guests at table, 
it would be a great dereliction of the first prin- 
ciples of hospitality in Jamaicafor his Honour, the 
Mayor, to have less than twenty-four, even though 
he have to build a new dining-room for the pur- 
pose. What is the effect of this spirit of rivalry ? 
Why, that grand entertainments abound, and that 
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all ''the small sweet courtesies/' and tnuiquO 
enjoyments of friendly intercourse in minor cirdes, 
and little reunions of neighbouring families, are 
unknown. 

I wonder if this great world will ever cease to 
be humbugged with the idea that the pleasures 
of society are in proportion to the grandeur of 
the scale on which they are enjoyed* 

There are other obstacles to social intercourse 
besides rivalry, and no less bjurious to it, — jea- 
lousy between the heads of the rarious depart- 
ments, and prejudice i^inst individuals of the 
same community, no matter how respectable these 
individuals may be, on account of complenonal 
distinctions* As for the jealousy I speak of, it is 
not conGned to civil and military offices, or to 
home and Creole appointments : it pervades them 
all. My only wonder is, how the business of the 
country is carried on with such an extraordinary 
want of concert as exists in the several depart- 
ments. 

As to the introduction of people of colour into 
society, I see no probability of its being more 
general than it now is, while a vestige of slavery 
remains in these colonies. It was one of the 
enlightened and intrepid acts of Lord Mulgrave 
to break down this absurd and narrow-minded 
prejudice, so far ns lay in his power. I have 
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met gentlemen of colour at his table, and in the 
society of his accomplished lady, who were worthy 
of that honour, but who would not be tolerated at 
the board of a planter, or even of his overseer. 
But though his Lordship's example was not fol- 
lowed in society, it had the effect of familiarising 
the exclusives with the persons of the excluded, 
against whom, in a short time, they were likely 
to jostle in every public situation. 

A supper-room is a place where lights, lux- 
uries, and liveliness are combined to make the 
grave look gay, and the gay seem more than 
ordinarily joyous : but in Jamaica, the hilarity 
of the festive scene is not only exhibited, but felt 
by the performers ; and, instead of being the finale 
of the dance, it is only an interlude between the 
sets. There are always, however, a certain 
number of elderly ball frequenters who do not 
dance, but can sup as well as those who do ; and 
these old stagers usually linger about the supper- 
table, and qualify the cold refreshments, whipt 
creams, and lobster salads, with certain quantities 
of brandy-and-water, or Champagne, till the 
morning gun gives warning to depart. 

But I must not encroach on Tom Cringle's 
province. Sufficient for all suppers are the in- 
digestions thereof, without the accidents which 
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somelimea accompany the exploiu that are pej 
formed under the influence of supper-eating coi 
recti ves. 

I remaiti, de&r Sir, 

Very truly, 

R. R. AL 
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LETTER XVII. 



A RUINED PLANTATION. 



To Mr. William Murphy. 

St. Mary's, June 15th, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 

I set out on an excursion to St. George's a 
few days ago, to visit one of the most beautifully 
situated properties in that parish, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aunotto Bay. The description of 
tliis mountain journey may give you some idea 
of the mode of travelling in this country. Our 
party consisted of the proprietor, his lady, three 
slaves, and your humble servant; and, though 
the distance was only thirtv-eight miles, four 
saddle-horses, and three baggage-mules were ne- 
cessary for our cortege. It appeared to me a 
very formidable array of cavaliers winding along 
the narrow mountain path, which proved to be 
the description of our route, the greater part of 
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the journey. We passed by the barracks of 
Stoney Hill, which are situated on an emmeDoe^ 
about 1360 feet above the level of the sea, b; 
Temple Hall estate ; and, leaving a Maroon town 
to our lefty we arrived at Green Castle, where we 
took up our quarters for that night. The cul- 
tivation of the estate has been nearly abandmied, 
though formerly one of the most prosperous coflee 
plantations in that neighbourhood. The house is 
one of those melancholy instances of a modem 
mansion, fitted up, not only with taste and ele- 
gance, but even magnificence, (ill adapted to t 
mountain residence) tumbling into decay, and 
either destitute of inhabitants, or having, perhaps, 
a single room tenanted by a solitary overseer. 
The parish of St. Mary's abounds with these 
desolate abodes. The house we were in, and 
the improvements about it, cost the proprietor 
£30,000; and, like hundreds of others, when 
the house was built, the proprietor began to con- 
sider the means of living in it. Here we were 
joined by one of the first attorneys in the island, 
always excepting Mr. Joseph Gordon, who is the 
prince of the planting attorneys in Jamaica, who 
had come to conduct us the day following to his 
house, at Claremont, about ten miles distant. 

We had arrived at Green Castle as wet as if 
we had been taken out of the Wagwater River, 
which we crossed and re-crossed I do not know 
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many times, A shower of rain in the moun- 
tains of JiLmaica is a species of comminuted 
cataract, pelted clown from a thundering black 
cloud, which occasionally "spits fire as well as 
spouts rain," and rumbles again till the echoes of 
heaven's artillery among the mountains sound 
tike the volleys often thousand of "Jove's dread 
counterfeits." 1 can safely say, in ray various ex- 
cursions in the mountains of Jamaica, "since I 
was man, such sheets of fire, such bursts of 
horrid thunder, such groans of roaring wind and 
rain, I never remember to have heard," 

Green Castle is situated in a mountainous dis- 
trict, 1 33U feet above the level of the sea : the 
temperature ia considerably cooler than the plains, 
but for all that, it is very far from healthy ; indeed, 
the climate of this parish is generally unhealthy ; 
and, with the exception of the attorney, I did not 
see a single white person on any of the properties 
I visited, who had not the sallow, sickly look, 
which belongs to a district where malaria pre- 
vails. There are many other mountainous dis- 
tricts in this island which are no less unhealthy, 
especially in Portland, St. Thomas in the East, 
and St. George's, This is a very important cir- 
cumstance ; for when it is objected to the pro- 
posal of introducing European emigrants into this 
country, that labour under the heat of a tropical 
sun would be fiital to them in the lowlands, it is 
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admitted that it might be so ; but that in the 
mountain districts, where the temperature is not 
greater than in some parts of Europe, they would 
have nothing to apprehend from . climate. This, 
I think, is a mistake, at least the ' observation 
applies only to those districts which are healthy, 
as well as moderate in temperature ; and coolness 
of temperature is not always an evidence of the 
healthiness of locality, however high it may 
be above the level of the sea. I have no doubt, 
however, but that there are many parts of St 
Andrews, Trelawney, and St. Anne's, where Euro- 
pean emigrants might do very well, provided they 
were temperate in their habits, and contented 
with their change of country. But, I would ask 
you, is it among the lower classes of our coun- 
trymen we are to look for the favourable con- 
dition of health and happiness? Is it in this 
country, where the bare necessities of life are 
so easily provided, and the temptation to intem- 
perance is so besetting to all new comers, that 
we are to look for motives of industry, or encou- 
raging hopes of prudent habits ? I am fully con- 
vinced, that the importation of labourers from our 
country will have no other result, but a useless 
expense of life and money. The importation of 
white labourers has been frequently tried, and 
never with success. 

In 1656, the Imperial Council issued an order 
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for enlisting a thousand men in Ireland, to be 
sent o'ut as settlers to Jamaica, and also " a thou- 
sand Irish girls," as a necessary accompaniment 
to such an expedition from the sister island. In 
Cromwell's time, it was the custom to send out 
regiments of.refractory loyalists to Jamaica, and 
then disband them and make settlers of the 
soldiers. The first plantations were made by the 
mutinous troops, under D'Oyley, the first gover- 
nor, but the mortality that prevailed amongst them 
soon terminated their agricultural labonrs. In 1 655 
the deaths among the soldiers were 140 a week. 

A little later, we are informed by Biydges, 
that Colonel Humphrey, whose father had borne 
the sword before Bradshaw at the mock trial of 
the nnfortunate Charles, arrived irom England 
with eight hundred men ; but, within a fortnight, 
more than two-thirds were numbered with the 
dead. The Scotch about this time, by way of 
improving the colony, ordered their convicts to 
be transported to Jamaica : and in 1CS3, on the 
same authority, when there was a great desertion 
fi'om the island, " multitudes of English labourers 
were kidnapped and brought here by force ; an 
abuse wluch called for an order from the Privy 
Council." 
In 1741 a body of Mosquito Indians were in- 
tduced into Jaroa'ca, and an act passed to 
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I . , make all such of them free as would remaia as 

» 

j settlers. This also was a failure. 

I Very lately, a gentleman', of the name of Myers, 

introduced a body of sixty-five German emigiiantSy 

men, women, and children. Their landii^ at 

' Kingston was a very interesting sigjit : they had 

j become so attached to the captain of the vessel 

I -: they came in, that there was abundance of tears 

shed at the disembarkation of the women and 
children; while the men, by way of a parting 
compliment, sung one of their national airs, in 
which there was no little melody. Their beha- 
viour on this occasion said a great deal for them- 
selves, and^ I may add, a great deal for the 
humanity of the Englishman who had charge of 
them during an usually long voyage. The men 
came on shore with their German rifles slung 
across their shoulders : I never saw a more decent 
or healthier-looking set of persons in my life. 
WH r A few weeks, however, has made a sad alteration 

■' ii " in their appearance : they have quitted Mr. Myers's 

plantation in the mountains, and taken refuge in 
Kingston and its neighbourhoods There has been 
gross mismanagement somewhere, and the result 
of it is disappointment and disgust. Some of 
them are in prison ; others have been in a state 
of destitution, and have been only rescued from 
it by the humane exertions of the attorney- 







general, whose humanity on all occasions is 
acknowledged even by the most strenuous of those 
politically opposed to him. He and some other 
benevolent persons have now undertaken to see 
Mr. Myers reimbursed for the expenses he has 
been at over and above the fifteen pounds pre- 
mium which is awarded by the colonial legis- 
lature for the introduction of every white labourer. 
A great niany of the Germans, I understand, by 
their own desire, are to be enlisted in the new 
police. I met one of them a short time ago at 
the Hope Tavern, in the upper part of Liguanea ; 
he was a remarkably intelligent young man, about 
two-and- twenty. I found him employed in \m~ 
winding the silken thread of a large living spider 
round a pencil which was covered over with it, 
and was of a beautiful shining omnge colour ; he 
calculated he had about a quarter of a mile in 
length of this material. The thread of the silk- 
worm is about the five-hundredth part of an inch 
thick, whilst that of the spider is six times finer, 
or only the thirty-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. So fine is it, that it is calculated a 
single pound of this attenuated substance might 
encompass the globe. I was a good deal struck 
with the patience of this poor emigrant, and the 
nature of the employment of one who had come 
out to labour in the fields of Jamaica. I inquired 
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into his history, and was informed that he was 
a student of the University of Tharand at the time 
he heard of Mr. Myers taking out agricultural 
labourers to Jamaica; and that having by his 
father's desire devoted his attention to agricul- 
tural studies, he thought he would be able to 
turn his knowledge to account in the West Indies. 
The poor fellow made a lamentable mistake. He 
was then a fugitive from the plantation of Mr. 
Myers, and was liable to imprisonment like his 
comrades for a breach of contract, the equity of 
which he did not seem at all convinced of. The 
keeper of the tavern, the roughness of whose 
manners was by no means an index of the hu- 
manity of his disposition, told me that he was 
supporting the young man, and the wives and 
children of two of his comrades who were then 
in prison. "Poor devils!" said this honest inn- 
keeper, " they are strangers in the country : they 
have no place to go to ; their children are sick 
too, and how can one turn them out ? " 

The further 1 travel, the more I am persuaded 
that there is not a spot of God's earth where 
traits of benevolence, that vindicate the character 
of human nature from the aspersions of gloomy 
fanaticism and ascetic philosophy, are not to be 
met with. The innkeeper showed me some draw- 
ings in pencil executed by the young German 
and the sketch of the surrounding scenery 




coloured with native pigments, which he had pre- 
pared from various plants in the neighbourhood 
of the botanical gardens. 1 gave the youn;r man 
my address, and requested him to call upon me, 
in the hope of being able to do something for 
him more suitable to his talents than employ- 
ment in agricultural labour in such a country as 
Jamaica. 

1 have almost lost sight of my journey to 
St. Mary's and St George's, while attempting to 
show you what the success has been of recent 
emigration. But before 1 quit this subject, let me 
say, the notion of the advantage of white emi- 
gration to this colony is founded on mistaken 
views. It is founded on the presumption that the 
negroes will not work for wages, and likewise on 
the supposition that the number of labourers that 
are already here are inadequate to the extent of 
land that the proprietors have the means of bring- 
ing into cultivation. Now as to the first point, the 
question of the negroes working, or refusing to 
work forwages, is a matter of opinion ; for the ex- 
periment has been seldom tried. Allowances of 
shads and herrings are not wages ; and individual 
instances of wages being offered and refused are 
very explicable under existing circumstances, 
when mutual mistrust prevails. As to the second 
point, I speak not of a matter of opinion, but of 
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facts which cannot be controverted^ that the diffi- 
culty of cultivation does not arise from the want 
of hands, but from the want of means of employ- 
ing them. White labourers can never be got 
here to work for less than the proprietors of 
jobbing-gangs receive for negro-labour. There b 
no difficulty in procuring the labour of the latter, 
but there is great difficulty in paying for their 
hire. In a word, the want that is uniTersally 
felt, is not the want of men to laHbur, but the 
want of money to pay wages. 

We left Green Valley for Glareraont at day- 
break : we found the residence of the attorney a 
princely mansion : the property formerly belonged 
to a gentleman whose widow I believe is now in 
indigent circumstances in England, prior to its 
coming into the possession of the person from 
whom it is now rented by the attorney. For the 
beauty of the prospect and the salubrity of the 
air, Claremont has the advantage over any part 
of St. Mary's I visited ; and the hospitality of its 
present occupier, I need only say, is no disparage- 
ment to the character for which Jamaica is pro- 
verbial. 

The day after our arrival, I left my friends at 
Claremont, and set out on an expedition in quest 
of a property which formerly belonged to a grand- 
uncle of mine, and on which I had inherited a 



claim to a considerable amount. Marley, the 
property in queation, was about seventeen miles 
distant. After a fatiguing ride in a broiling 
summer's day, ! reached a small plantation in the 
mountains, where I was informed some of the 
negroes of my uncle were then living, who had 
been lately purchased by the proprietoi, a Mr. 
Thomson ; and, amongst others, an old African 
negro, who, upwards of forty years ago, had been 
the favourite waiting-boy of ihe old gentleman. 
Dr. Lyons, about whom I was interested in in- 
quiring. I had prepared myself for a very sen- 
timental scene with the old negro. I liad pictured 
to myself the joy of the aged domestic at seeing a 
descendant of his revered master. I had antici- 
pated many affecting inquiries after my cousin, 
his young master, out of whose hands the property 
had been sold in Chancery some ten years ago ; 
but never was there a gentleman of an ardent 
turn of mind more cruelly disappointed. 

The negro was brought before me : he was 
a hale, honest-looking, grey-headed old man, 
about eighty. 

' Did he remember the old doctor ? ' 

' He remembered him well,' 

' Where did he come from ? ' 

' Massa brought him out of a Guinea ship 
when a piccanini boy : him wait on massa — ser^e 
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massa very well ; him serve massa when young 

and 'trong; but what use talk of such things 

now ? ' 

' Did he know what had become of master?' 
' Yes, him hear massa die in England/ 
• * Was he sorry to hear of master's death? * 
' No, massa hab plenty of people in England to 

be sorry for him ; him no want poor nigger to be 

sorry for him.' 

* Would he like to see one of master's family?' 

* No ! him want to see nobody.' 

' Did he see no resemblance between me and 
the old doctor? ' 

t- 'No! him want to see^nutten at all of no- 
body.' 

The man was now becoming impatient. I 
thought it time to awaken his sensibility by telling 
him at once that 1 was the nearest relative of old 
master he had seen for forty years. I. was ready 
to extend my hand for a hearty shake. I was 
prepared, as 1 have said before, for an affecting 
scene ; judge of my disappointment — 

* For true! you belong old massa: well, what 
you want here ? you come to carry away old stones 
from Marley — plenty of old stones on grounds 
at Marley — you come carry away more old massa 's 
money — whara you find it ? — no more poor niggers 
to sell at Marley.' 



« 
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The old many as he made the concluding obser*- 
vatioHy gave me a look which I would not willingly 
meet at the day of judgment. He turned away 
with the greatest indifference, humming to himself 
as he toddled toward the garden that sentimental 
negro air: — 

'* Hi, massfi bnckra, sorry for your loss. 

Better go to Lunnun town, and buy another oss." 

'* He is a surly, sulky old fellow," said the lady 
of the house. ** He seems (thought I) an ungrateful 
old monster : he cares not a straw for the memory 
of his master ; he has not the least regard for one 
of his descendants." I now made inquiries into 
the history of the plantation, for the old doctor 
had been dead forty years ; and his brother, his 
successor, about thirty-five. And the result of my 
inquiries was the history of the plunder and the 
ruin of a property which I have thus far gone into, 
because it is the history of hundreds of properties 
in Jamaica. I had ample ground for reconsidering 
my opinion of the old man's ingratitude. I found 
for many a long year he had no benefits to be 
grateful for — ^but great neglect, and many hard- 
ships, and, eventually, cruelty, to turn the milk of 
kindly feelings towards his master or his family 
to gall and bitterness. I pray your attention to 
this account of the ruin of the property in question. 
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for the means and appliances of destmction are 
those which are at this moment in operation on 
many ti property in Jamaica, that a few years ago 
was in a prosperous condition. By way of en- 
listing your attention, let me premise the old 
doctor was a brother of that Robert Lyons, cele- 
brated in the annals of Irish litigation, and men- 
tioned in young Curran's work as the lawyer 
who gave the first brief to his father, \irhen that 
great barrister was in want and obscurity. 

The doctor having accumulated considerable 
property in Jamaica, like most planters, when the 
infirmities of age came on him, returned to bis 
native country, but only in time to die there. 
The property in tlie mean time was managed by 
my mother's brother ; but at the old gentleman's 
death it came into the hands of his brother, Mr. 
Theodosius Lyons. This gentleman died in the 
course of a few years, at Spanish Town, as also 
did my maternal uncle, and was buried on an 
adjoining property. A cousin of mine, then a 
minor, came into the property. A long career of 
litigation commenced,: — first with a Chancery suit 
respecting the guardianship of the minor; one 
uncle, a Catholic, the guardian elect appointed 
by the minor's father, claiming that office ; the 
other uncle, a Protestant, claiming his right to 
the guardianship on the ground of the legal pre- 
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ference a Protestant was entitled to. The decision 
of the Chancellor in this case is related at large in 
Scully's Penal Laws ; but it will hardly be believed 
that such a decision was made in this century, — nay 
more, that it was made within the last five-and- 
thirty years ! The Irish Chancellor not only 
decided the question of the guardianship of the 
Catholic minor, but he also decided on the reli- 
gion of the minor. A few flippant words from an 
Irish Chancellor settled the matter that has been 
at issue between man and man from the earliest 
ages of the world. With the seals and mace be- 
fore him, the emblems of legal and theological 
inspiration, he decided that the only true creed 
was that connected with the state. 

In the words of the Loixi Chancellor, ** The 
Protestant guardian should have the preference in 
this case. The minor should be educated in the 
Protestant religion, — first, for his spiritual advan- 
tage, because the religion of the established church 
was the best religion ; and, secondly, for his teni' 
poral advantage, because the Protestant religion 
was the religion of the state ; and all its honours, 
offices, &c. were open only to its members.'' I 
quote from memory, but the words made too 
strong an impression on me ever to be forgotten. 

The choice of a guardian 'deprived the min(»r of 
his religion, and uftimately of his property, for 
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the choice unfortunately fell on a man whose 
passion for litigation had already embroiled his 
own affairs, and in a little time brought ruin on 
those of his ward. The young man came into \m 
property and a Chancery suit nearly at the same 
time. 

Now for the part of the history of this property 
that has hundreds of ones parallel to it : — When 
the minor came of age, he was strongly recom- 
mended by his family to go out to Jamaica^ and 
take possession of his property. The young man 
was inclined to do so, but was dissuaded from 
that step by his friends in the colony. ** His 
going out would only have an injurious effect on 
the property." — " The negroes would take advan- 
tage of his ignorance of their character, and of the 
cultivation of the estate." — "The managers of the 
country, who were on the spot, were the only 
persons qualified to carry on the business of the 
plantation." — ** They knew the negroes, and they 
understood their management." — *' They were 
even in some degree interested in the prosperitv 
of the plantation, for they had now and then 
made little advances when emergencies required 
them.'* — ** Moreover, the climate at this period 
had been more unhealthy than usual." In short, 
there were so many reasons for the young pro- 
prietor not going out, that, to the day of his death, 
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which happened only last year^ he never set his 
eyes on his property in Jamaica. He was a man 
of gentlemanly habits, and attached to the quiet 
enjoyment of the comforts of his own country. 
His merchant or ascent made him such advances 
from time to time as the nature of the produce 
enabled him to grant ; and in some years, when 
the crops happened to fail, he was obliged to 
provide for present wants by anticipating the 
produce of future years ; — in plain words, he had 
to mortgage his estate. From the period that a 
West India proprietor does this, he exists on the 
sufferance of a precarious credit. The poor gen- 
tleman I allude to knew tl|^ misery of this exist- 
ence for some years. His merchants, I have no 
doubt, were honourable men. His Jamaica attor- 
ney, I take it for granted, was as assiduous a 
manager as such agents can be for the interests of 
absentees ; and probably the overseer and the 
book-keepers exacted as much labour from the 
negroes as the plenitude of their power enabled 
them to obtain. 

But what with the merchants' commission on 
the produce received, on the supplies sent out, 
on the brokerage besides, and the interest on the 
advances already made, the emoluments of the 
attorney, — who certainly spends his time to little 
advantage in a tropical climate, if he is not 
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enabled to live as well as the proprietor at home, 
perhaps a good deal better, and looks forward to 
the time when he may return to his country with 
a sufficient competency, — and lastly^ the salary 
and establishment of the overseer, and the book- 
keepers, whose dearly-earned stipends, with the 
allowances from the estate, cannot be estimated 
at less than five hundred per annum ; — ^takii^ 
all these charges in the aggregate, exduaive of ' 
all supplies, about eight hundred a year has 
to come out of the net produce of the estate, 
before the proprietor at home receives the residue 
of his precarious income. I think you will admit, 
if this calculation be a correct one, (and for the 
truth of it I appeal to the proprietors tliemseWes,) 
whatever be our feelings on the subject of slavery as 
an abstract question of right or wrong, the condition 
of the^wner is one that deserves the greatest pity. 
Had my friend been living on his property, and 
by prudent management had preserved it from 
incumbrance, he might have exported his own 
produce ; he might have been his own attorney ; 
he might have found plenty of respectable Creoles 
of the country to have chosen his overseer from, at 
a great diminution of expense, for the law would 
not allow him to fill these situations with persons 
of colour ; he might have inhabited his own 
house, and lived on the produce of his own 
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estate, in»ttead of existing in splendid misery, in 
expensive lodgings at Bath or Cheltenham, or his 
hired establishment in London or elsewhere ; — in 
a word, he might have avoided the misfortune of 
seeing his estate, after a few years, pass out of 
his own hands. 

In 1823 a suit in Chancery was instituted by 
one of the legatees of the first proprietor, for the 

' recoveryof a legacy originally of £ 1 000. In 1824, 
interest, compound interest, law expenses, &c., had 
swelled the amount to upwards of £5000. The 
estate was sold by the Chancellor's order, and the 
legatee received upwards of £4000, leaving a 
small balance, which there ^as no further monies 
in the hands of the Chancellor to pay : the mer- 
chant had his claims — his agents had their claims ; 
consequently, there was nothing left for the pro- 
prietor. * 

My friend, Mr.Hyslop, agent of the legatee, one 
of the most respectable men in the island, furnished 
me with these particulars, from the statement of the 
Master in Chancery, under whom the property 
was sold. The singular part of the history of 
this property is, that in a very short time it was in 
the possession of this very Master in Chancery, 

■ Mr. Larchin Lynch, who not long afterwards fled 
1 the island, a defaulter to the Colonial Go- 
wmment to a considerable amount ; and, [ am 
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informed, put an end to his existence two or three 
years ago in America. Mr. Lynch did not at 
once become the proprietor : a Mr. Gordon, a 
friend of his, was the nominal purchaser ; bot 
within a very short period of the sale in Chancery 
the death of Gordon put Mr. Lynch into the 
posa^ssion. There was a fatality^ however, at- 
tending the unfortunate property ; it was doomed 
after, its disposal in Chancery, to do no possessor 
good. The creditors of Lynch were innumerable; 
and, as in all such cases, there was no improve- 
ment of the little means the creditor had left ; the 
estate of Marley was utterly dismantled, the ma- 
chinery of the sugar- Y^orks was pulled down, and 
sold for whatever it might bring. The erection of 
these works, on the calculation of Bryan Eklwaids 
of the expense of similar fabrics, would originally 
have^:ost £5000 sterling ; the purchase, clearing, 
planting, and enclosing of the lands, would have 
cost £10,000; the negroes and stock, £10,000 
more (Edwards says £ 14,000) ; so here is an out- 
lay of £25,000, and all that remains to show for 
it is— a desolate house ! a heap of ruins ! and 
a wide tract of waste land around them ! 

I had two motives for visiting this property ; 
the ostensible one was, to ascertain if the pos- 
session was woi*th the risk of an appeal to the 
Chancellor for the claim I had on it — a claim 
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similar to that of the legatee I have spoken of; 
but the strong inducement, I acknowledge, was a 
feeling of personal interest, if I may use that 
term, in the condition of a place which had 
belonged for near half a century to members of 
my family. I arrived at the ruined works of 
Marley, after a fatiguing ride of five hours in the 
wildest district of the St. Mary's Mountains. I 
was pretty well accustomed to the desolate aspect 
of ancient ruins in eastern countries ; but I had 
little idea, till I visited Jamaica, of that uttev 
dreariness of scenery that has recently passed 
Irom cultivation into the solitude of nature ; and of 
modern structures, which have but lately been the 
busy haunts of life and activity, and have become 
as silent as the grave,- as desolate as the walls of 
that modem city of Epirus, which the tyrant of 
Albania has doomed to be inhabited no more. 

The dwelling-house was situated on a mountain 
eminence, about two hundred feet above the 
works : the remains of a little garden, that had 
probably been planted by the old proprietor, was 
still visible on the only level spot in front of the 
■ house ; a few fruit-trees only remained ; but it 
m seemed, from the space that had been enclosed, and 
was now marked by a long line of scattered stones, 
the soil that was now covered with weeds had been 
formerly laid out in flower-plots. In going from 
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the ruined works to the house^ I missed my road, 
amid the rank verdure which nearly obliterated 
every trace of a path ; so that I traversed a 
considerable part of the property without meeting 
a human being. The negro huts^ at some distance 
from the house^ were all uninhabited ; the roofs of 
somew of them had tumbled in^ and had the 
appearance of having been long unoccupied. 
The negro-boy who accompanied me was very 
anxious for me to return to Claremont, and said, 
^* It was no good to walk about such a place, 
buckras all dead, niggers all dead too, no one 
lived there but duppies and obeah men^*' — 
(ghosts and necromancers.). It was certainly 
as suitable a place for such folks as one could 
well imagine. I proceeded^ however, to the house, 
and went through the ceremony of knocking at 
the door, but received no answer : the door was 
ajar, and I took the liberty of walking into the 
house of my old uncle. The room I entered was 
in keeping with the condition of the exterior; 
every plank in the naked room was crumbling into 
decay. I opened one of the side-doors, and, to 
my great surprise, I perceived two women as 
white as any inhabitants of southern climates, and 
tolerably well clad, standing at an opposite win- 
dow, evidently alarmed at my intrusion. I soon 
explained to them the nature of my visit, and 
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"equested permission to rest for a short time after 
my fatiguing journey. In a few minutes two other 
young females; and a very old Mulatto woman, of 
a bright complexion, made their appearance from 
an adjoining room ; and what was my surprise at 
learning that the two youngest were the natural 
daughters of Mr. Gordon, the person who pur- 
chased the property out of Chancery ; the two 
others the daughters of my uncle, Mr. Theo- 
dosius Lyons, and the old woman their mother! 
The eldest of her daughters was about forty years 
of age, the other probably a year or two younger ; 
and the resemblance of one of them to some mem- 
bers of ray family was bo striking, that the 
moment her name was mentioned, I had no diffi- 
culty in recognising her origin. Tlie poor women 
were delighted to see a person who called him- 
self a relation of their father : but with that feeling 
there was evidently a good deal of suspicion 
mingled as to the motives of my visit, and of 
apprehensions that I had come there for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the property ; and all 
I could say to remove this impression was cer- 
tainly thrown away, on the old woman at least, 
1 do not wonder at it, for they had received 
nothing but bad treatment from those who ought 
to have been kind to them, as well as from 
strangers, for nearly forty years since the death 
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of their natural protector, who, dying Buddenlyi 
left them utterly unprovided for. They were left 
free, but that was all. One fson, howeveri mi 
not left free ; and that young man was sold witl 
the rest of the moveable property of the estale, 
when it was sold in Chancery. ^ The aged ud 
infirm negroes were then left on the estate; bnti 
few years ago these poor creatures, who hid 
grown old on the property, and had expended 
the strength of their young days oh its cultivatioDi 
and who imagined that they would have been 
allowed to have laid their bones where their 
friends and relatives were buried^ the old AfricaOf 
— *^ the favourite waiting-boy ** among the num- 
ber, were carried away by the creditors of Mr. 
Lynch, and actually sold for three and four dollars 
a-head. Who, in the face of such circumstancei 
as these, will tell me that slavery in these colonies 
was productive of no oppression, in recent times, 
or was the occasion of no injustice ? Where is the 
apologist of that wretched system who will main- 
tain that the property is sacred, which man holds 
under such circumstances, in his fellow-men— 
ay, not unfrequently in his own flesh and blood ! 
What bland expressions, what gentle language, 
what inoffensive terms, must be employed when 
the possibility is to be admitted of men leaving 
their families in actual destitution, and their re- 
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"^lotest kindred .perhaps in affluence T How many 
hundreds of poor creatures, decent, well-conducted 
women, like the daughters of Gordon and Lyons, 
— the issue of those ties to which custom has con- 
formed, though Rehgion has not acceded her 
sanction, — are to be found in the miserable lanes 
and alleys of Kingston and Spanish Town, in the 
lowest depths of poverty ? Who else are the 
applicants for parochial charity, but the female 
offspring of those who have belonged to the 
privileged class of the community,- privileged, at 
the period I allude to, to do every thing but to 
provide for their natural children beyond the 
limits of the miserable bequest which a barbarous 
law permitted to be devised to them ? 

For forty years the family of Lyons had lingered 
on the property, dragging out a miserable exist- 
ence, by cultivating a few yams and plantains on 
the worn-out grounds of the abandoned property. 
At Gordon's accession to it, they were turned out 
of the house, which had hitherto been their home, 
poor a one as it was ; but soon after his death, at 
Mr. Larcbin Lynch'a departure, when they found 
the daughters of the former, who were in pos- 
session, as destitute as themselves, they resolved 
to take possession by force of their old, and, as 
they considered, their rightful property. But an 
agreement, which it is curious to contemplate, was 
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entered into by the destitute families of both pro- 
prietors ; they eventually agreed to Utc together, 
and from that period to this they have been inmates 
of the same house> and, as far as I could judge, 
they seemed to live happily and peaceably to- 
gether. There is a sympathy between felloir- 
sufferers vehich has a strong tendency to attack 
them to each other. I have noticed this dis- 
position in various countries, in the different 
abodes of crime^ poverty^ and sickness. The 
same individuals who in prosperity and happiness 
might have loathed each other^s sight, become 
linked in amity in the time of trouble by the 
common ties of similar distress. 

A small present, on behalf of the memory of 
my relative to his forlorn children, was gratefully 
accepted ; and having had pointed out to me the 
plantation where a favourite brother of my mother's 
was interred, I took my leave of Marley and its 
inhabitants, and proceeded to Derry plantation, 
about three miles' distant. This property had also 
belonged to old Dr. Lyons. He had sold it to a 
Mr. Bower, whose daughter I found living there ; 
and, I presume, was married, if two little Creole 
piccaninies might be taken as evidence of that 
condition. This house was considerably larger 
than Marley, and was tolerably well furnished for 
a mountain residence ; but the larder unfortunately 
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pimed out to be poorly provided. I had been seven 
fours without any sort of refreshment ; — I would 
willingly consented never to have said a word 
n disparagement of second breakfast, bad I been 
fortunate enough to have found myself seated be- 
fore one on that occasion. The poor lady had 
nothing, however, to offer me but roasted plan- 
tains ; and, hungry as I was, I had no negro pre- 
dilections for this tasteless substitute for wheaten 
bread. 

I had some difficulty in finding out the grave I 
was in quest of. Five-and-thirty or forty years ago 
is an antiquity in Jamaica, which greatly puzzles the 
research of a modern inquiry. There was one 
negro discovered on the estate at length, who had 
been living there at the time of the interment, and 
he undertook to conduct me to Uie spot, which was 
at some distance from the house. When we came 
to the place, the old negro put his slick on a little 
mound, at the edge of a declivity on the side of 
the mountain, and said, "There where him lay 
— poor Massa Garrett lay there ! See buckras 
plenty ever since, hut no buckra like poor Massa 
Garrett; — him hab good word for every body ; — 
black man lob Massa very much ; — plenty people 
sorry when him die." 

[ watched the old man's countenance while he 
B was speaking of the white man who had been 
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buried there forty years ago, but whose kindness 
to the negroes and humanity of disposition were 
remembered by them when his name was almost 
forgotten by his family ; and if I have any know- 
ledge of human nature, I am quite sure the emo- 
tion the old man evinced was not affected for any 
purpose of imposition. It is the fashion to repie- 
sent the negroes as a race that is utterly devoid o( 
gratitude : I can only say, in all my dealings with 
them, — and perhaps I have observed them as 
closely as any of the traducers of their character, 
— I have not found them ungrateful ; but I hate 
known benefits charged to the account of their 
obligations, which I am not persuaded their grati- 
tude was fairly called upon to pay. 

''Poor Massa Garrett" was literally planted 
among sugar-canes. Shakspeare's poetical idea of 
having '* violets spring from the sweet body of 
Ophelia " seemed to me less appropriate imagery 
than that of the sugar-canes growing out of the 
soil that covered the remains of a planter. 

On my return to Claremont, I took a circuitous 
route of six or seven miles, for the purpose of 
visiting the properties of a friend of mine in Encr- 
land — Berry Hill, and Ballard's Valley. The over- 
seer was unfortunately absent when I arrived. I 
took the liberty of visiting the larder, and gettincy 
the negroes to set a very excellent dinner before 
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me. Here I took my ease, the same as if I had 
been in mine own Pen, in the enjoyment of a com- 
fortable repast, and a very different sort of scenery 
to that which I had left at Marley. 

Every thing here gave evidence of a flourishing 
plantation : the negroes looked happy — the fields 
were covered with a luxurious growth of maze 
and Guinea grass. In short, I was on the first 
plantation I had yet visited which had neither 
debt nor mortgage. When the overseer returned, 
it was too late to proceed to Ballard's Valley, 
which was a few miles' distant, in the vicinity of 
Port Maria, it was already sunset, and I had 
three hours' ride before me, over a mountainous 
country, the roads of which, I fear, are never 
destined to have the blessings of Macadamization 
bestowed on them. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 



s. .. 
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LETTER XVI 1 1. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 



To De. Grecoky. 



Mv dear Sir 



Si. AndreKs, July 3, 1831. 



The wear-and-tear of life in London, according to 
our friend Dr. Johnson, is greater than in not 



capital iu the irorld ; and the slave of intellectual 
indusuy is tlte bondsman of all others that is most 
cruelly norked, and the most desirous at pan»- 
ruUr sessons to escape from slavery. 

I beliete the Doctor is right ; but there is a 
thvr kind of bondage in these countries whick i 
c^uuus a man's energies, both moral and physic 
tlonato the rarj* earth his habitation etamls i 
the daTcTV of indolence, which makes his happi 
tt««s ft state of muscular repose, his mental luxury 
> a monotoDv of 
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lought that abhors any rapid succession of iiti- 
toaal ideas. An old philosopher has said th'iit 
S leisure without books was the sepulchre of the 
a; soul; " another sage will have it that "life 
I motion :" consequently, exercise, both mental 
uid corporeal, is essential to existence : this may 
hold good in the Old World, but we intertropical 
philosophers maintain no such doctrines in the 
West Indies. We know that matter is naturally 
inert ; ergo inat;tivity is natural to man. We find 
that mental exertion speedily exhausts our ener- 
gies ; ergo, we eat and drink as much as we canto 
rfpair exhaustion, and we do as little as we can 
to avoid excitement, except a little now and then 
in the shape of politics, by way of recreation. 
Nevertheless, it is some time before a stranger 
falls into this happy state of negative felicity : he 
does not succumb without a struggle to the bond- 
age of indolence, nor " forego all customary 
exercises" without indulging his locomotive mem- 
bers in an occasional frisk in the mountains, by 
way of trying experhnents on the climate for the 
purpose -of ascertaining how many excuraions a 
man may make in thebroitingsun, or in the beau- 
tiful beams of that perfidious moon (which kills so 
many of its worshippers), without sun-atrokes and 
bilious remittent fevers. 

I have been trying these experiments for some 



time with impunity ; but not ao maue of mj tm- 
ptnioni, who thought thema^ves seaaoiied,iiilii 
celled, but hare gooe " kicknaboo" for all ttit 
poor fellows ; to that Mr. Jerdso^ Captain OUiq, 
and myaelf eoMoIe owveLfea with. freqneidvM- 
deriogs of wboee turn u to eooM aeaa^wid (rink 
of tu tbe laad^enhs may like beat. . Tbim vi 
the theme of He. J. and myaelf tba otliv.d^^ii 
one of onr ctntomary pedettriut excavia^ intk 
St. Andrew'! Moontaina; and ■ vayfit-snlMrt 
of coDTeraatiaa it waa» m « wa&. of aoina/itea 
miles in tfia forenoon of a nimmer'ndny!,'^! neht 
country aa Jamaica. Bat a^ thing; ia gnodtiiA 
is preferable, to a str^^ in thiacAtuitnr, tfrlht 
miserabla monotony of a eonntry Iifi»^ an tiu -1^ 
Indies. " The wear-end- tear of U» etai^nl ?' tfmi^ 
nesa consamea hin spirits ; food for the nund tkn 
is none about him ; hia heart, as it were, fadi 
npon itself; and, accordiog to our greet poet, it 
can diet on nothing more difficult of digeatioB. 
Our ezcunioa to the mountains enabled us Is 
procure some beautiiiil specimens of birds and 
insects ; and of the variety and beauty of each of 
these a stranger can have no idea: aooae of the 
smallest humming-birda are not bigger than a 
middling-sized beetle, but their plumage of goldoi 
green is most beautiful. Of the insect tribe, the 
emperor butterfly, which abounds in these uoun- 
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tains, is the most esteemed for its exquisite colours 
and wings of dotted pearl. But these countries so 
abound with life and beauty, that it seems as if 
nature had no other purpose in view than the 
greatest possible development and difiiision of 
the vital principle both in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. But beauty and utility, evident 
or apparent, are not always discernible in the 
insect or reptile tribe of this country. There is a 
species of optimism in vogue among the lovers — 
I had almost said, the idolaters — of natural history, 
that suffers its disciples to see nothing but excel- 
lence in the most obvious deformity, and to view 
no excrescence but as an evidence of design, and 
therefore a manifest proof of its utility. This is 
what the Yankees call going the whole hog for a 
favourite pursuit. 

I am indebted for the following account of the 
game of this island to Dr. Chamberlaine, an inde- 
fatigable sportsman, which is the smallest of the 
merits of that gentleman, whom Captain Chamier 
has not unaptly designated the Astley Cooper of 
Jamaica :— 

" 1, Wild guinea fowl — Numidia meleagris. 

2. Quail, tetrao coturnix — A bastard partridge. 

3. Wild pigeons : — 

Ring-tail species in mountainous districts 
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Bald pate, in monntainoiis diatiieta. 

Blue pige<Mi, Lowluida. 

Pea dove, ditto. 

White breast, ditto. 

White wing, ditto. 

Mountain witch^^The high monntauw. 

Red-le^ed partridge (a dove) — ^Woodkiii. 

Ground dove Lowlands. ' 

4. Snipe, common — Scolopax gafimso. 

5. Wild duck — Anas bosdios. 

6. Qray duck — Anas stceponu 

7. Teal — Anas crecca. 

8. Widgeon-^Anaa Penebpe. 

9. Gray plover — ^l>)nga sqnataloca. 
Ring plover — Charadias hi^cala. 

Water fowl .—Coots, divera, herobe, nub, and 
BHud-piperH." 

According to Sloane's account, there was hardlT 
a bird in the i&laod, in bis time, that was aot 
eaten. He says, " The small maccaws, which 
abound in the woods, are eaten as pigeons." 

" The common parrot is eaten baked in piea, 
and tastes as pigeous." 

" The mouDtain partridge is a sort of pigeon, 
\ery good food." 

" The mocking-bird, or nightingale, is likewin 
very good food." 



^ 
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' The spoonbill pelican frequenting marshy 
places, good food." 

The same of the curlew and the sea-plover, 
which frequents marshes. 

The grey plover, he says, differs only from the 
European in size, but the larger snipe he thinks a 
distinct species wanting the back toe which dis- 
tinguishes it from ours. Teal is the only bird of 
the water-fowl which he says has not a fishy 
flavour, but this bird is " plentiful, fat, and 
delicate." 

So you will perceive there is no dearth of game 
in Jamaica ; but the only kind of hunting is that 
of the wild boar, which is not unfrequent in the 
wild inland districts ; but deer, hares, foxes, and 
wild rabbits, there are none; and it is not to be 
regretted, for the danger of attending field-sports 
in this chmate is very great. 

In shooting, the sportsman has to wade through 
marshes, and perhaps for hours to be more than 
knee-deep in water; or, if in the high lands, in 
jungles where malaria is as prevalent in many 
places as in marshy grounds. 

There is a great variety of birds in Jamaica ; 
but where nature has been most lavish of beauty, 
her bounty prevails at the expense of melody. 
The bird commonly called the nightingale, though 
P>t has no resemblance to ours, is the only warbler 
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that is remarkable for its notes. Brown sayi hit 
like the mocking-bird of America in shape ud 
size ; and I think with him that ** it ezceli aH 
other birds both in sweetness of melody vA 
Tariety of notes." The bird next in beauty to the 
long-tailed humming-bird is a small martini iD 
the upper part of whose plumage is of a bngk 
golden green, and the under part white. Thw 
is a variety of woodpeckers, blue and red-throit 
birds, resembling our bull6nches and robin-nd- 
breasts^ but of a larger size. 

Of the humming bird there are several varieties, 
the most remarkable of which is the long-tuled 
one, with the terminating plumes crossing each 
other about six inches in length. Bryan Edwardfl, 
in his description of this bird, which appears to 
connect its species with the insect creation, has 
very truly said, " The consummate green of the 
emerald, the rich purple of the amethyst, and the 
vivid flame of the ruby, all happily blended and 
enveloped beneath a transparent veil of wavii^ 
gold, are distinguishable in every species, but 
differently arranged and apportioned in each.'* 
But as to the minuteness of its size, Sloane's ac- 
count of one that he had seen almost staggers 
credibility : '* on being put into a balance when 
just killed, it weighed not over twenty grains." I 
certainly have never seen any in the great number 
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jihat Mr. Jerdan killed at my residence in Liguanea, 
would not have weighed three times as much. 
bis beautiful little bird derives its food from 
the calicea of flowers, over which it 6uttere oa the 
Viiing without perching while it feeds, and from 
the humming noise of this fluttering it derives its 
name. There are two kinds of birds which 
abound about tlje place I am now living at — the 
carrion crow or turkey buzzard, and that beautiful 
little creature I have just mentioned ; and no con- 
trast can be greater. The former is a bird of 
hideous aspect and evil augury : like the angel of 
death, wherever he flaps his heavy wings, a lifeless 
body is not far from him. The negroes hold 
these birds in superstitious dread ; they fancy that 
the steams of mortality which attract the Johnny 
Crows, are not only emitted from the dead, but 
also from the dying. I am inclined to think that 
the negroes' opinion, absurd as it seems, has some 
foundation in truth, and that there is a peculiar 
odour which one accustomed to life's closing 
scenes is fully sensible of at the bed-side of the 
sick in the last extremity ; but 1 doubt if the 
Johnny Crow has the sense of smelling to such 
an extent as negroes, and even naturalists attri- 
bute to him. Mr. Jerdan and I were led to believe 
that the carrion crow is guided to hia prey aa 
much by the quickness of sight as by that of the 
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sense of smelling. We found, by placing a piece 
of brown cloth over a stone in a hedge opposite 
the house* at some distance from the trees wUck 
these birds frequented, we could at any tine 
collect a number of them to the spot from a <b- 
tance of fifty or sixty yards ; and from their imoe 
diate flight when they discovered their mistake, it 
was evident enough it was the sense of a^ 
which attracted them to the place. The carrion 
crow has a striking resemblance to a turkey> but 
is smaller in size ; the upper part of the beak ii 
covered with a loose red skin, which, together 
with the baldness of the head, gives them a most 
disgusting appearance. But ugly as they are, I 
do not think these islands would be habitable 
without them ; for human scavengers there are 
none in Jamaica, and they do their filthy business 
with wonderful celerity. 

The have enumeration of the insect tribe of 
Jamaica would occupy some pages. There are 
three plagues in the West Indies which never 

cease their depredations and annoyances mos- 

quitos, ants, and cockroaches. The latter eat 
your boots, for to them ''there is nothing like 
leather;" and likewise corks, which must be a 
tender morsel for the delicate stomach of an insect* 
the ants eat your provisions, and one species of 
them your house, at least so much of it as is made 
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*of wood, while the mosquitos eat nothing but 
yourself; or if you are an elderly gentleman of a 
toughish cuticle, they may prefer your wife, espe- 
cially if she is a new-comer, and of a delicate com- 
plexion. In proportion to its size, the mosquito 
is the moat venonious of creatures, with the excep- 
tion of the small black spider of this country, 
whose bite produces the most alarming, and I 
have been told, even fatal effects: were the mos- 
quito the size of a cockroach, and its venom in 
proportion to such a magnitude, 1 think its bite 
would produce death. The small puncture that is 
made by the common mosquito, it is difBcuU to 
conceive how any but the most subtle poison could 
find its way through. 1 attended a lady who had 
newly arrived from England, and had a severe 
attack of fever arising from the irritation occa- 
sioned by mosquito bites ; and I have seen poor 
infants so disfigured by the swelling and inflamma- 
tion, as scarcely to have a feature distinguishable. 
1 was informed by the bishop who had lately vi- 
sited the Cainanas, that horses are known to be 
stung to madness by the myriads of these insects 
that swarm in the island at certain periods ; and his 
lordship had been told that these tortured animals 
have been even seen attempting to destroy them- 
selves by knocking their heads against the walls 
of their stables. But I must add that the bishop 
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did not appear to believe the latter part of tha 
account. 

The formica omnivora was most sagadoody 
imported from Cuba for the purpose of cleaiing 
the island of the smaller species; the remed}, 
however, has proved worse than the disease : tbe 
small ants are not eaten up, and the omnivorotf 
ones are an intolerable nuisance. 

Some other sagacious colonial naturalist intio- 
duced the large rat into the island to destroy tbe 
smaller species, and with similar success to that 
of the ant importation. 

The ant, I am inclined to think, in point of 
instinct, is superior to every other insect. I 
consider their labours, their habits of order sod 
government, as even more wonderful than those 
of the bee. The white ant and the beetle seem 
to live together in great harmony : I have seldom 
cut into one of those ant-nests that I have not 
found beetles. If the ants chose to attack them, 
they could easily overpower them. It is sur- 
prising to see them attack any disabled insect do 
matter how large ; if a dozen cannot carry him off, 
another dozen arrives ; and if that is not sufficient, 
another reinforcement ; and so on in successive 
augmentation of their numbers till the great 
insect is trundled away to their nest ; and if the 
aperture be too small, it is either enlarged, or 
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heir prey is conveyed to some sequestered corner. 
Kin a very few days they will devour a dead 
lerpent, a rat, or a lizard, and leave nothing but 
the skins and skeletons, which remain entire. 
LThe white ant always travels in a tunnel or 
■covered way, whether it be across a path, or up 
tree or a house; this tunnel is built with 
mazing rapidity. I have an arbour here of my 
■ own formatioQ, cut out of a thick foliage of 
tamarind and cashew trees, on the side of a beau- 
tiful ravine covered with the richest verdure ; and 
hereinmy very pretty arbour, to which I have given 
the name of " Lizard's Delight," from the abun- 
dance and apparent felicity of those little crea- 
tures, with Captain Mason I am in the habit 
of spending the most agreeable, assuredly, of my 
hours in Jamaica, observing the habits of the 
various tribes which live and gambol in the 
shade ; but it might be more agreeable if we only 
K saw them gambol, and not destroy and devour 
Hone another, which seems to be the great object 
ftof almost all life around me, from the smallest 
^ humming-bird which regales itself on the nectar 
of the flower that is known to teem with minute 
animalcula, to the fai^e lazy lizard, which skulks 
from th« serpents, and keeps his wary eye over 
the aperture in the tunnel of the white ant, and 
deliberately gobbles one after the other, and in 
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its tun, wfaen disabled by its enemies, is cairitd 
away by the ant in spite of all resistance. 1 hvt 
the scene of life ia all its joyouaneas. of deatk 
with all its concomitant events, and of repro- 
duction, as it would seem, its never failing conse- 
quence, daily before me. You will hardly beliete 
that the contemplation of such scenes during the 
last six months, in my secluded arbour, so iwat 
sibly augmented the interest I felt in them ; thit 
what with the solitude of a lonesome dwelliiw, 
with owls every evening screaming before my 
door, and bats nestling in my hall, and with pn>- 
Toking punctuality, and undeviating regard to tbc 
exacttime after sunset, commencing their incessaiit 
wheeling flight from end to end of the apartoient, 
and flapping their large wings against the walk 
and windows ; I began to feel the pleasure of 
melancholy steal over my spirits, and to think 
the company of nature the best of all society ; 
I had my doubts whether the depths of her so- 
litudes were not preferable to the crowded cinks 
of the latter ; and 1 have yet my suspicions thai 
the contentions of pride and poverty, of ardent 
enterprise and panting competition, of humbled 
honour and insolent prosperity, are more terrible 
than the contentions of the ravening tribes that 
prey on one another and obey their instinct 
while the marauder of society prowls in polished 




■twcles, and mangles reputation with the simper 
of an assassin, which seems to obey the sug- 
gestion of some malignant spirit, while it man- 
tles over every impulse of a vitiated disposition. 
But i am talking like one of those "young gen- 
tlemen who would be sad as night, only for 
wantonness." 

The ingenuity and indefatigable perseverance 
of the small ant is surprising. If you cut off its 
access to your stores in one direction, it takes 
another route, and generally the best that offers. 
1 had a large tin tray made, which I had filled with 
water, and placed an insulated shelf on the necks 
of four bottles which stood in the water. For 
the first two or three days the ants were baffled ; 
hut one day while I was regarding the stores on 
the shelf, a [swarm of them suddenly appeared : 
they had crawled up my feet and established a 
communication with the shelf by means of my 
clothes touching it. 

1 was more careful the next time I went to it; 
but the ants had now made a bridge over the 
water of the dead bodies of their companions, and 
walked without impediment over its surface and 
up the bottles. 

Some chemical philosopher had told me that 
the formation of the ant was of such an intensely 
acid nature, that the very contact of a dead ant 
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with an alkali had a sensible effect, i 
no doubt of their acidity, but I soon had rem 
to doubt the assertion foanded on this hypo&eiii 
that no ant would pass over a line formed of cv* 
bonate of soda. I now suspended my shdf \f] 
two ropes from the ceiling, haTing obserred dni 
the ants never descended from the roof, but 
crawled from the basement, and outer parts, iHD 
the interior. However, in a few days, the didi 
was covered, and I traced their invasion along tk 
rope to the ceiling, and from the ceiling to Ae 
floor, along the wall in their customary strai^ 
forward unbroken line. I now smeared the lowtf 
part of each rope with grease, and over this i 
thick coat of carbonate of soda, but^ the add 
gentry passed over the alkali without any impe- 
diment. I was now told by a scientific kdj, 
that if I daubed the ropes over with tar, the 
insects would infallibly stick in the petroleiUD, 
and never could surmount this obstacle. For a 
day or two the experiment was completely suc- 
cessful. I lauded the discovery to the utmost, 
but I found I had cried ' eureka' too soon, for the 
ropes absorbed the tar^ and the wicked ants 
passed over as usual. I now grew desperate and 
meditated a plan for the destruction of the in- 
vaders, by removing the stores, and strewing gun- 
powder and sugar over the shelf, and blowing up 
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e insects ; but tlie humanity of a naturalist pre- 
(yented the explosion. 

The most extraordinary insect of Jamaica is the 
j-fiy. Myriads of these insects hover at night 
er the cane-fields, and illuminate the hedges 
nth innumerable sparkles of phosphoric fire. This 
wtraordinary appearance surprises the stranger in 
fre West Indies more than any other that he wit- 
The smaller species is about the size of 
the common fly ; the larger one somewhat less 
than au inch in length. They have four lights, 
according to Sloane's account, which I believe to 
be the correct one — two about the eyea, two under 
the wings ; and that the luminous rays continue in 
full vigour till they grow feeble, — when they then 
begin gradually to languish. But Brown says 
" That all its internal parts are at times luminous, 
and that it has the power of interrupting them at 
pleasure." In this respect it resembles the elec- 
trical eel described by Humboldt, which has the 
power of intercepting its electrical properties, and 
of regulating the intensity of their emission. It is 
possessed of great elasticity, and, when placed on 
its back, has the power of springing to the height 
of four or five inches. When the insect is irri- 
tated, its phosphorescence is so strong, that in a 
dark room I was able to read some lines of aletterby 
holding it over the lines, and moving it along then]. 




2*'j6 twelve months iir 

The cotton-tree worm, or cusi, is a large, ht, 
whitish wonny which the negroes are in the habit 
of eating. Lopez de Oomara tells us that the 
Indians were very partial to these worms, andtbat 
they "were made slaves for these reasons,- 
that they eat piojos and cusi, and intoxicated 
themselves with wines made of maize and smoke 
of tobacco ; and if they had any hairs that grew, 
they plucked them out." After this, who will 
deny that slavery has no justification ? Who will 
not perceive that its infliction was a just and ne- 
cessary punishment on a people capable of eating 
cusi and piojos? 

The reptile tribe, especially that of the lacerta, 
irom the tiny lizard of about two inches and a half 
in length, to the guana, with all its intermediate 
varieties ; and from the guana, whose length is 
about two feet, to the crocodile, which varies from 
twelve to twenty, — the whole of this tribe with 
the exception of the crocodile, is perfectly in- 
noxious. The small brown lizard, though not so 
beautiful as the larger, is remarkably fond of the 
society of man, and its attention is strono-|y at- 
tracted by music. I was in the habit of feedin<^ 
one in the arbour I have mentioned with crumbs of 
bread, which I used to place on my knee ; and the 
little creature would descend from a branch above 
me, where it would remain reconnoitring me for 
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me few minutes previously, and then crawl on my 
knee and feed on the bread without any apprehen- 
sion. I remember seeing one at Barbudoes in the 
governor's drawing-room, which I was informed 
was so docile and domesticated, as to be a regular 
inmate of the king's house. 

^loane says that this species of lizard was the 
ordinary food of a Monsieur Surian. Most of the 
lizards here have a membranous pouch under the 
throat, which they have the power of inflating at 
pleasure to a considerable size. It has no com- 
munication with the gullet ; I could form no idea 
of its use. 

Many people here say the cameleon is to be 
Ibund in Jamaica. 1 have seen lizards that could 
partially change colour; but the cameleon of 
Kgypt, with which I was familiar, has no resem- 
blance to the lacerta, which is sometimes mistaken 
for it here. Dr. Coke says that " it may be reck- 
oned among the residents of Jamaica, and was 
originally imported into the island fiom the coast 
of Guinea." He likewise asserts that it has the 
power " of changing its colour with its station, 
and putting on the complexion of every twig and 
branch over which it passes, exhibiting one of the 
most astonishing phenomena in nature." I have 
endeavoured to show, in my Eastern Travels, that 
the cameleon has no such power of conforming 
its colour to the surrounding foliage. 
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The guana, or large lizard, has been found 
three feet in length, and proportionally bulky; 
lives among fruit'treea, dnd is generally of a bcii- 
tifo) bright green colour. It was fonneHy oa»' 
■idered a great delicacy in Jamaica, and wasmscb 
esteemed by the French and Spaniards. 

But it is no longer used as food, except it be 
by the negroes, who are said to be fond of it;uii 
as they undoubtedly eat the common field-nl. 
there is no reason to suppose they would bt 
squeamish about food, which one author refw 
sents as " equal in flavour and wholesomenesB O 
the finest green turtle i " and another as Bak 
that is " white, mawkish, and chickeD-lilu-" 
But by all accounts the gastronomic world bu 
lost much by its disuse. Father Lebat gives an I 
interesting account of the manner he saw used (/( 
catching them, and " good sport," says tbe worthy 
divine, " it afforded me to see the creature swell 
like a turkey-cock at finding himself entrapped: 
we kept one of them alive seven or eight days.' 
But the good father, who appears to have been * 
man of sensibility, humanely adds, '* it griend 
me, however, to the heart, to find that the creature 
lost much dehcious fat." Sloane says that tbe 
guana formerly sold for half-a-crown a piece in 
the public market. 

The galley wasp resembles the guana in ehape 
and site, but is of a dirty greenish colour, striped 
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rith yellow : it is chiefly found in marshy places : 
t is said to be the only venomous reptile that is 
'ound in Jamaica. Sloane calls it the largest 
Bcinc, and says it is reckoned poisonous. It is 
however very doubtful that it is really venomous : 
no apertures have been discovered for the emis- 
sion of the poison ; and, if any such exist, it must 
be diffused in the saliva. 

The alligator or cayman of Jamaica, which is 
incorrectly called crocodile, differs from that of 
the Nile I believe in only one particular. The feet 
of the alligator are not dentated at the external 
edges. It appears, fiom Humboldt's description 
of those monstrous reptiles in South America, that 
the real crocodile abounds in some of the rivers, 
and that in every zone in America, as in Egypt, 
this animal attains the same size ; that the male, 
at the age of puberty, when it is ten years old, is 
then eight feet long ; and he concludes that one 
dissected by Monsieur Bonpland, which was 
twenty-two feet three inches long, must have been 
twenty-eight years old. 

I have seen the dead crocodile in Egypt exceed 
live and twenty feet, but I never heard of one of 
that length in Jamaica. I believe very few have 
been found beyond sixteen. I lately saw two of 
the eggs which were brought into Kingston by the 
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negroes : tbese eggs were larger than thoce <t ■ 
f/oott, and in ooe of these the size aod fbnn it 
the JFOOOg all^ator were distinctly risible thnra^ 
the thio Bbell. The eiperiiuent has been tried s 
Jamaica of keeping them in a reservoir of wtW 
without sustenance for a considerable time, and t 
has been found that ibey have lived for monthl 
without food. The negroes have a great diai 
of them, but 1 beUeve with very little real grotni 
for their apprehension. During the best parti 
four years I was in ^ypt, I only heard of i> 
instance of a crocodile attacking a human bein^ 
and fiince I have been in Jamaica no simili 
instance has been known. Humboldt was toidt 
South America, by the Indiana of San Fernandoi 
that scarcely a year passed without two or tbnl 
persons, particularly women, being destroyed 1 
the crocodiles ; and he cites as a curious coioc 
dence in the means of escaping from these i 
Bters, practised by the inbabitaDts of SoQ 
America and those of Africa, the instan 
young woman of Uritucu, who saved herself fw 
the jaws of a crocodile by plunging her fin) 
into the eyes of the animal, and with the loea 
her hand escaped by swimming to the sboi 
Mungo Park relates a similar instance of ! 
guide escaping "* '"^ same circumetan 
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placing his fingers when he was seized by the 
animal in both its eyes. The largest crocodile 
whicli Sloane saw in Jamaica measured nineteen 
feet; another only seven; each had four musk 
pods, two under the jaws, and two under the 
abdomen near the termination of the intestinal 
canal. 

The serpents of Jamaica, like the lizard tribe, 
are innoxious: the largest and most formidable 
is the yellow snake, from eight to fourteen feet in 
length, and the size of the body varying from the 
thickness of a man's arm to that of a stout leg. 
They are usually found coiled up in the woods. 
Sloane says they are not hurtful unless irritated, 
and will not bile unless they have their young 
near them, and in their defence : their bites rarely 
prove mortal, although often the wounds are 
greatly inflamed, and are much worse than those 
inflicted by the black snake. But the description 
of this celebrated naturahst of the mode which 
the Indians here practised in catching them, is 
precisely similar to ihe account of a recent travel- 
ler, whose descriptions of his extraordinary ren- 
contres with the largest of the serpents of South 
America have been received with more than sus- 
picion: 1 allude to the Travels of Mr. Waterton. 
This gentleman has been held up to the public as 
& second Munchausen; but it may be some con- 
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I might cite other anslt^^iu descriptiona, brtl I 
have ao other object than to ii>diice othetsMKl 
competent than 1 am to inquire ' into the £l 
meats of an enterprising trsveller, who has tptf I 
years in the pursuit of knowledge in distant laodi. I 
amidst toiU and privationa of no drdinaij kind: * 
and if the impression which prevails against that I 
statements has done him injustice, to endearon I 
to remove them.* 

There are three other varieties of tfae ai 
which abound in Jamaica — the silver i 
about sixteen inches in length, and is geoenHf ' 
found in decayed trees ; the lat^e black snakt 
which varies from four to ten feet ; and the snuM 
bkck snake, which is seldom above three feetis 
length, and seldom so thick as the coaamon eel. 
1 have frequently seen the latter erect itself in i 
threatening attitude when closely pursued. I 
believe it chiefly feeds on lizards. 

Of the four-footed tribe which formerly existed 

■ 1 am informed by one of the moat inielligenl of 
nioilern trRvellers, who is disposed to think that justice 
hns not been done to the traveller in qiieation. thai he ii 
DOW residing in one of the largest of onr ahirea, in the |mm- 
session of an ample income; that he is n man ofamiable 
chnraeter but cccenlric habils, and lives in a slate of almost 
iDOuastic seclusion in his country mansion. W^h^t rnfla- 
ence on liis mode of life may not the injiulice he ha* met 
witli have exerted ! 
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1 these islands, the Agouti, or Coney, the Pec- 
cary, or Mexican Hog, the Racoon, and the Alco, 
or Native Indian dog, are now extinct in Jamaica. 
The BHiall monkey is still met with in the un- 
frequented mountain districts, but the larger 
species, I believe, exist no longer. 

Of sea animals, the two most extraordinary 
mentioned by the old Spanish historians of 
the West Indies, the Manati, or sea-cow, and 
the Remora, or sucking-fish, are now so rarely 
met with on these shores, that they have been 
almost considered as extinct tribes. The Ma- 
nati, however, I have lately seen in Kingston, 
where it has been stuif'ed, for the purpose of send- 
ing it to England, by Captain Harris. Edwards, 
during his long residence in Jamaica, only knew 
of one having been taken. He describes this huge 
animal as being neither a quadruped, nor, properly 
speaking, a fish : he says it has two legs, is covered 
with hair, and suckles its young; that it never 
leaves the water, but lives on grass that grows at 
the bottom of the sea, and is commonly ten or 
fifteen feet long, and weighs from twelve to fifteen 
hundred weight. The flesh, he says, tastes some- 
what like pork, and is good both fresh and salted. 
The one I saw at Mr. Miller's was about twelve 
feel long, and miiiht probably have weighed eight 
or nine hundred pounds : it had no feet, but two 
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fore-pawf, or niber fins resemfainDig these, vm- 

imting in tapering extremitaes, oot anbke dns 

The head was more like th^t of m caJf tlian of asv 

other animal I can compare to it; the teedi wen 

decidedly like those of a laiKl '^**nina1 ; the nob 

very large. A coarse black hair was Teiy tUk 

urattered over the body ; the tail broad aad hsp, 

of a crescent shape, and Teiy mascolar. Slow 

says " they are the best fish in the world, and if* 

pear like beef or veal : it is like to English beefis 

sight, and tunny fish in taste ;'* but when heftske 

that there are two stones over the eyes found nor 

the brain, '' which cures the stone in an hour/'vt 

have more reason to lament the disappeaiaooe d 

the great sea-cow from these shores, for the loesol 

such u speedy remedy, than for the lard of its tailt 

which the naturalist informs us '^ uras very proper 

to fry eggs in/* 

I cannot conclude this account without a few 
wordH concerning the mountain-crab, which is the 
inoHtcclcbruted of Jamaica delicacies. In Edwards's 
wohIh, it is without doubt one of the *• choicest 
morHoU in nature ;** whilst Du Tertre, alluding to 
its a!)undancc and delicacy, calls it a living and 
perpetual supply of manna in the wilderness. His 
account, however, of the habits of this creature, 
are of rather too romantic a character for the sober 
accounts of a natural historian. Brown maybe 
consulted y ' ^^^vantage. However distant 
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ley may be from the sea, they go down to it 
5 a year to deposit their spawn. They direct 

teir march in a straight line by the shortest 
course ; but like our straightforward forefitthers, 
who in road-making usually preferred going over 
a mountain to winding round it, the crabs invari- 
ably attempt to scale every obstacle they meet, in 
order to keep the tenor of their way unbroken. 
, When they have deposited their epawn, they re- 
turn to the mountains, where they remain, and the 
young ones follow them to their habitations as goon 
as they are able to crawl, these habitations sel- 
dom exceeding three miles from the flhore, by the 
latter end of June. In December and January 
they are esteemed fit for the table, and continue in 
perfection till May. They perform their annual 
journey towards the shore in February or April. 
After the month of May they lose their flavour ; 
and, when poor, are full of a black bitter fluid, 
which decreases as they get into condition, in July 
and August ; after which they retire to their homes, 
and remain inactive, till they cast their own 
Bhell, at which time they are covered only with a 
thin membranous skin, variegated with red veins, 
about which testaceous concretions are found, 

which disapparwhen the shell is formed. In 
this state they are esteemed in their highest per- 
fection. 

The fish of Jamaica, in variety and excellence 
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14. Mud Fiah. Fresh water; resembles trout. 
13. Hog. Agoodspeciesof Bass; aboutfouribg, 
]fi- Boney Fish. Coarse; from four to eight lbs. 

17. Rock Fish. A species of Bass, from four 

to six lbs. ; salt water ; good. 

18. Doctor. Salt water; about one and a half 

lbs. ; so called from a lancet-shaped spine. 

19. Parrot Fish. Salt water ; variegated colour ; 

three or four pounds ; coarse. 

20. Baracouta. Said to fretjuent copper banks 
in some islands ; sometimes poisonous ; 
six lbs. 

21. Sand Fish. Species bf mud fish ; fresh and 
salt water ; three quarters of a pound. 

22. Mackerel. Mottled skin ; size of ours. 

23. Whiting. Not unlike ours, but smaller. 

24. White Bait, The aacho^y of Jamaica.* 

* One of my rellovT-pRBSengers from Jamaica to New 
York thought my list incomplete, without aiiuthei 
men to complete my catalogue : all sorts of i 
were suggested for that purpose. I could get no peace 
till I completed Ifae desired number with my friend him- 
self, and he accordingly stood iu Ihe list thus:— 

34. Scrymgeour: alias Jem of Ihe Ocean. Anoddtiili; 
described by Miller ; about twelve and a half stone ; 
iupposed to be ampliibioas ; never swallows hix 
native element: very voracious j spouts like a 
whale; destructive to turtle, and possesses elec- 
trical properties, whence Americitn naturalists 
have styled bim the Jem-nolua of New Yort. 







of the air, the beasts of the field, and the f 
the sea, which are worthy of mention >q J: 
I shall conclude my account of tbe inquir 
have been the result of my numerous ezcai 
highlands and lowlands with my friend Jei 
whom, as an agreeable companioa and an 
tigable follower of the most pleasing of all f 
that of natural history, I am indebted fi>r 
deul of amusement. 

1 am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
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LETTER XIX. 



LORD MULGRAVE'S GOVERNxMENT. 



To Howard Elphinstone^ Esq. 

Kingston, July 21, 1834. 

* 

My dear Sir, 

Lord Mulgrave was the first Governor who had 
a fixed residence in Kingston since the time of 
Admiral Knowles^ whose effigy was burned with 
public execrations, and a great display of patriotic 
fury, for having wisely endeavoured to remove the 
seat of government from Spanish Town to King- 
ston. The admiral had so far succeeded in this 
attempt as to have had the public documents 
conveyed to Kingston; but the change, which 
would have been of the greatest advantage to the 
colony, was fiercely opposed: the admiral was 
recalled, and the public records were sent back to 
Spanish Town. The ruinous condition of the 
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i&e time your Lordship has been one year in the 
government, you must expect the same to be said 
of yourself." 

There is a thing that crawls in the mire of party 
politics in these countries, and usually slavers like 
a fulsome toad the prey it gloats on, but which 
becomes, when it is hungry, unusually daring 
in its ferocity, and reckless in its audacity. It is 
not like the crocodile, for it does possess the 
power of turning in all directions, and can twist 
and shuffle with such facility as even to perform 
the Hibernian exploit of turning its hack upon 
itself. It is not like the serpent of Jamaica, for it 
does possess fangs which are not destitute of 
venom ; it is a nondescript reptile, partaking of 
the nature of the bull-frog and the galley-wasp — 
a press, that can so exaggerate the idea of tCs 
natural dimensions as to diminish its powera by 
the very effort it makes to enlarge its volume, but 
that fortunately scatters its venom on all sides 
with such lavish prodigality, that no individual 
is injured by its virus.* 

Lord Mulgrave was the object of its insatiable 

* Tbere are gentlemen connecteil Hith the press ut' 
Kingston, some of nliose political upinhjiis ure not mine, 
IjuI fur whose worth and excellencE 1 ."iiicrlaiii the higbeat 
respecl: the editors of The Gazette, Tim Wataiiroan, and 
The Herald, are persons for whom it is impossible to eji- 
lerlain any ulhtr Eeiilinieiit. 
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ferocity during his stay here, and likewise of in 
fickleness at his departure : but I really thotf^ 
a new era had commenced in colonial poKtb 
when the arrival of the new goyemor was greetei 
with universal approbation. The press was p 
fectly overpowered with loyalty ; but it wu cf 
that sort which 

^' waits on each governor's landing, 



But has not a leg at departure for standing." 



I expressed the satisfaction I felt at the 
change in its sentiments to an old inhabitant of 
Kingston. ** Stop a little/' said the gentleman 1 
addressed, who had seen many governors aal 
lieutenant-governors in his time, ** have patience 
only for a fortnight ; within that time you will see 
the new governor most impartially abused ; the 
colonial press is by no means inconsistent." 

The Speaker of the House of Assembly, how- 
ever, whose urbanity is commonly called on to do 
the congratulatory honours of the Assembly on all 
new arrivals, let slip the opportunity of addressiim 
the Marchioness, though the admirable address of 
a former speaker to the Duchess of Albermarle 
on a similar occasion might have been easily had 
recourse to for this emergency- 

'* This is an honour," said his eloquent pre- 
decessor, on the occasion alluded to, •' which the 
opulent kingdoms of Mexico and Peru could 
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irer arrive at ; and even Columbus's gUost 

^- would be appeased for alt the indigDities he 

II endured of the Spaniards, could he but know 

t that hia own beloved soil was hallowed by such 

" footsteps ! " But, trifling apart, I believe there is 

I nothing less understood in England than the 

nature of the difficulties which the Earl of Mul- 

grave had to encounter during his government in 

this island, or the merit of the firmness and tor- 

bearance which overcame them. 

The Earl of Mulgrave arrived in Jamaica In 
July 1832, at the termination of a rebellion, 
during which some atrocities were committed by 
the negroes; and a considerable number of ex- 
ecutions, sanctioned by the forms of martial law, 
though not always authorised by the commander- 
in-chief, were carried into effect. This rebellion 
was now over, but the angry passions which it 
engendered were not extinct. 

In July his Excellency visited those parts of the 
island where disturbances either had occurred or 
were apprehended, In consequence of a repre- 
sentation from the Gustos of some outrag-es hav- 
ing been committed, and the liberation of certain 
white persons imprisoned for a former riot 
being apprehended by the authorities, his Excel- 
lency proceeded to Savanna !a Mar, On his 
arriial, he Ibund the flags of the Colonial Union 
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fl jing oo the walk of the jail, and a number i 
aaiooists asaembied ; bat oo remoostratins vA 
tfacBD, tber were erentnallj pierailed oo to fr 
pene ; a companT of the eiehtj-fiMiith regimat 
wai left there ; and the jailers, fiv aiding vi 
abetting the rioters, were dismissed. 

In Xorember, in his Lordship's address to tk 
Hoose of Assembly, he alloded to these and odiff 
outrages in the following terms : — 

** I regret at the same time to say, that in some 
parts of the coontry I remarked a tarbolent and 
lawless spirit occasionally betraying itself in open 
acts of ootrage, and consequent symptoms of 
alienation between different classes of the free 
population, which I do not believe to be general, 
but which 9 if continued, must be most injurious to 
the welfare of the colony. It will be my duty, 
and one from which I will not shrink, to suppress 
the violent and illegal outbreakings of this spirit, 
wherever it may appear, and by whomsoever 
fomented ; but its lasting ill effects can onlv he 
averted by mutual forbearance and conciliation 
amongst the parties themselves." 

In another speech he endeavoured to remove 
any misapprehension that might have arisen re- 
spectini!: the line of conduct he intended to 
pursue : — 

«' J cannot at the same time but be aware, that 
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are many circuiustiincea of embaiTassnient 
iafinitely beyond my control ; but whilst I ac- 
knowledge with regret my inability to do all I 
might wiah, I take ihia opportunity oC repeating 
my determination to examine thoroughly, and 
report faithfully upon, the state of things here; 
and if, as has been complained to me, you believe 
that distance, and want of adequate information, 
cause you often to be niisrepi'esented in the 
mother-country, I can at least assure you that on 
any occasions when this may appear to me to be 
the case, justice shall be rendered to you so far at 
least as my opportunities of observations here, 
and my public character at home, may combine 
to give weight to any statement of mine ; and the 
same candour, which in your behalf I would thus 
exert, 1 will maintain towards you in suggesting 
the correction of any abuses I may observe. CJn 
these suggestions of mine it will be in some cases 
for you afterwards to exercise your own dis- 
cretion ; but I look to you with confidence on any 
occasion on which it should be necessary to appeal 
to you for the discouragement of seditious and 
inflammatory language, which is not only repre- 
hensible in itself, but which, acting upon the 
uncontrolled passions of the ill-disposed amongst 
the lower orders, inevitably tends to produce 
tumult aud confusion.' 
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The House of Assembly returned an answer to 
the address, in which they deprecated all legis- 
lative interference on the part of the imperial pu- 
liament. The least that can be said of this 
address is, that it was neither temperate dot 
judicious ; less so perhaps than any ^ne that ew 
issued from that Assembly. 

To this address his Excellency replied in the 
speech from which I have extracted the following 
paragraphs : — 

'' I wish that, consistently with my sense of 
duty, I could here close my reply, and reftain 

from expressing to you the extreme surprise the 

deep disappointment excited in my mind by 
various sentiments, and by much of the general 
tone of your address. The speech with which I 
thought fit to open your session was one which, 
there is none amongst you can doubt, was con- 
ceived in the most conciliatory spirit ; nor do I 
believe that any one has thought of accusing it of 
containing one word at variance with such a 
spirit. It broached no theory, it required no 
sacrifice : it announced, only for the present a 
boon and a concession ; and for the future, patient 
examination at home, and a determination, on my 
part, to report fully and faithfully from hence : 1 
know not therefore how it called for a reply of so 
extraordinary and desultory a nature. — You state 
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mutual forbearance and conciliation to be the 
principles by which the legislature of Jamaica has 
always been guided ; I regret the more that this 
day, when I thought I had least right to expect 
it, you should have shown towards me this ex- 
ception of y#ur general rule. Many of the topics 
you have introduced, I consider most inoppor- 
tunely addressed to me on this occasion ; and to 
them, therefore, I hold it to be needless to make 
any reply. 

'' It certainly would not become me to enter 
into any discussion with ybu as to the principles 
on which you suppose the representation of the 
people of England to have been amended by the 
bill passed for its reform : nor do I know by what 
right you assume, in addressing me, that the West 
Indies were ever indirectly more represented in 
parliament than they will be now. It was then, 
as now, only as representatives, legally elected by 
the people of the United Kingdom, to superintend 
the interests of the whole empire, that gentlemen 
connected with this island could have a seat in 
that house, or could belong to one branch of that 
imperial legislature, the omnipotence of whose 
united voice to legislate for the whole empire, if 
it BO think fit, is beyond dispute. This is a 
subject which nothing should have induced me 
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to originate. (It is one whcMse fruitless agitatku 
can only lead to unnecessary irritation.) I regret 
most deeply that on such an occasion you shoolil 
have chosen gratuitously to raise so invidious i 
question, by stating that you never did admit tkc 
right of the House of Commons to legislate on 
the internal affairs of Jamaica. For all yw 
established privileges I shall always maintain the 
most inviolable respect : but as the representative 
here of your sovereign and of mine, I cannot listei 
to the declaration of any such doubt addressed to 
me without asserting, in the most unequivoal 
terms, the transcendent power of the imperiil 
legislature, regulated only by its own discretion, 
and limited only by restrictions they may them- 
selves have imposed. The long experience of the 
past, as to a right which has always existed, is 
your best security for the future, that it will never 
be exerted but in extreme cases ; and no one 
would more deplore than rayself, should imperious 
necessity ever require such direct interference: 
but it is unfortunate at this moment, that von 
should not rather have preferred a temperate 
appeal to the justice, than a vain denial of the 
rights of the British nation. The undisturbed 
consciousness of strength on the part of a ffreat 
and generous people, is the surest safeguard that 



^,^e nicest sense of equity will continue to act as a 

jigSelf-imposed restraint, on the exercise of unnsual, 

jjbut indisputable power." 

Pi^ In December the council sent a bill to the 
I House of Assembly, the power of originating 

' , which was denied by the Assembly and niain- 
tained by the council. The former declined to 

, transact any furth^jr business with the council. A 

,. collision had thus taken place over which the 

Governor had no control. The business of the 

country was now completely at a stand, and the 

following day his Lordship dissolved the house. 

, The colonial unions which had been established 
since the termination of the rebellion, now openly 
set the power of the executive at de&ance. The 
attorney-general had declared these societies to be 
illegal; hut more than that, Lord Mulgrave had 
received a proclamation from the government at 
home denouncing these societies. The general 
idea is, that his Lordship acted on his own 
opinion of the illegaUty of these unions, and that 
his dismissal of the two ofhcers of the St. Anne's 
regiment was a summary proceeding, without any 
previous inquiry or communication with them : 
both opinions are most erroneous. 

Colonel Hilton, the president of the St. Anne's 
Colonial Union, had convened a meeting, at which 
litry strong resolutions were passed and signed by 
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tered for inspection: in the interim, active 

larations were made for giving bis Lordship a 

peption which his immediate friends had much 

I to be apprehensive of. FooHsb placards 

i posted in various places, with such expres- 

^^jWODs as the following : " Tar and feather him !" 

__ " No, d- — n him, shoot him !" " Emancipation is 

jjhisohject! Rebellion ishis forte!" The existence 

of these placards cannot be denied, for they were 

- made the subject of legal investigation. The Go- 

, Ternor, however, very properly disregarded their 

menaces ; he proceeded to St. Anne's without any 

other cortege than that of his household, and two 

or three gentlemen of the country. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brown was on the ground 
at the head of his regiment, when the Governor 
arrived. His Lordship addressed the regiment, 
and LieiUenant-Colonel Brown was ordered by 
him to sheathe hie sword, and consider himself 
removed from the regiment. Upon his dismissal, 
three-fourths of the regiment broke and quitted 
the ranks : some of the officers tore off their 
epaulets and trampled on them ; the men were 
however re-collected in the ranks, and marched 
past in review-order under the command of the 
officer nest in rank, — not, however, without every 
attempt, by persuasion and abuse alternately from 
the mutinous officers, to induce the men to refuse 




tell short ot biB petBon : tbe offi 
who was chained with this disgra< 
denied having committed it, and do 
tigation took place. Thua ended tl 
review at the Huntly pastures. 

Now if measures are to be estim 
success, whatever ofTence might hai 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, (wht 
aa honourable man, but who then ac 
influence of very strongly excited 
result of this proceeding conapletely 
conduct of the Governor in haviog hf 
it. The colonial unions gave no fi 
to the Executive, and no further d 
the peace of the community. 

The next important measures i 
Lordship was engaged, were those 
consequent to the passing of the act 
the abolition of slavery. The oppc 
that act had to encounter in the 
uoderthemost favourable circumstaDc 
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ainly great difficulties to contend with ; and to 
^ izneet them it required talents of no common kind ; 
3ri9£and no little tact and temper were necessary to 
3; ^.conciliate the various parties who considered their 
is $ privileges invaded, or had their prejudices as- 
Slfj sailed, to appease the virulence of colonial 
as politics^ to gain the acquiescence of the legisla- 
: ture, and to amalgamate the views of complicated 
g^ interests. In this difficult position^ the whole 
■jt course of Lord Mulgrave's conduct was distin- 
jj guished by a spirit of conciliation which gave to 
^ firmness additional efficiency. In his private rela- 
, tions with those who sought him, the fascination 
of his manners^ and the strong influence of un- 
suspected honour, gave his character a title to 
general respect. 

I was present when he gave his assent to the 
bill for the abolition of slavery, when presented 
to his Lordship by the House of Assembly in its 
amended form, and that scene is one of the green 
spots in my memory, which I do not think will 
ever lose the vividness of its bright colouring. I 
was in the gallery, where the Countess of Mul- 
grave and some other ladies were assembled : the 
council was seated below in the grand saloon, 
the Members of the House of Assembly standing 
on their right hand, and his Excellency, the 
Governor, at the head of the table, in his splendid 
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Ch,Meilorhe„ase,„a„^. 

V ".y of h,. p„iJJJ^ ''y '■"y fe^.H iJ 

1 lure now gi,e„ you, fl „ 
- the history of L„^ mJZ ."^''"'^'« 
Wie,e I hare .toted the ^'"^ goremmm: 
J^lice to hi. opponent. . „?' ''^' "'' "t" 
f"»you,o,„ ooDcl„si,^n. "f."""'"''?" 
"^ter, as the governor of . J- " ^^'•'"Wp'"!. 
« pori»J of ,!„<„, „,,„„' "'"""cled cota,;, , 

''™. my dear Sir, 
^O"" fery ,„,,,, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XX. 



EARLY HISTORY OF JAMAICA. 



To John Davidson, Esq. 

Kingston, July 26, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 

You have been so long in the East, that I need 
not remind you it is the fashion to commence every 
narrative with the beginning of the world ; there- 
fore, having something to write to you about Ja- 
maica, I go back to the beginning of its colonial 
existence, to inform you of that which the present 
condition of its inhabitants, or its improvements, 
would hardly suggest ; — that it has been 325 years 
a European colony — nearly 180 years an English 
one — and that, of the 4,000,000 of acres which it 
contains, hardly one-third is in a state of cultiva- 
tion. Edwards estimated the unappropriated lands 
in his time at 2,000,000 of acres. At a period 
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when the island was at the height of its pro- 
perity» there were 767 sugar plantations,* c» 
prising 690,000 acres; and 1,000 pens, coDtaiuf 
7,000 acres; the remainder of the cultivated hai 
being laid out in coffee, pimento, and pronsioi 
grounds, leaving upwards of 2,000,000 of w«k 
lands, of which, says Edwards, ** not more tlHi 
one fourth part is, I imagine, fit for anyldii 
of profitable cultivation, great part of the inteiior 
country being both impracticable and inaccessibk." 
These lands are deemed unfit for cultivaticm, ot 
account of their mountainous situation ; bat ds 
mountains of Jamaica, however, are very iar fffm 
sterile ; and there are immense tracts of land in tbe 
higher regions of the Blue Mountains, which arei^- 
terly unknown to the white people, though the Mi- 
roons are said to be acquainted with them, and speak 
of large tracts of country, which no white man has 
ever visited. If any good is to be done by emi<n^- 
tion to the West Indies, it is only in the mountain 
districts where there is a chance of its success. 

It is hardly to be credited that any considerable 
portion of an island not inaccessible, and of so 
small an extent, (for Jamaica does not exceed 160 
miles in length and 45 in breadth) should remain 
unknown after being so long in our possession. 



In 1670 there were seventy sugar- works in Jamaica ; in 



« 
1739 there were 429 ; and in 1768 there were 651. 




' The Spaniards never appear to have attached 
""much importance to Jamaica. It was dis- 
?!'coyered by Columbus in hia second voyage in 
■■'■ 1494. He landed at a place to which he gave the 
^* name of Santa Gloria, now called St. Anne'a 
■s Bay. The natives evinced the most determined 
^' hostility, hurled javelins at his ships, and ap- 
s" proached them with ferocious yells and war- 
■ ' whoops. The admiral despatched the boats ashore 
c well manned and armed ; and on landing, they let 
t^ fly a volley of arrows, which killed several of the 
; Indians, and put the terrified body of savages to 
flight ; the Spaniards in pursuit, in the words 
of Washington Irving, "letting loose upon them a 
dog, who pursued them with sanguinary fury." 
This was the first employment of dogs against 
human beings; — afterwards used with such fright- 
ful effect against the natives of the other islands. 

A document discovered in the State-Paper Office, 
and tjuoted by Mr. Montgomery Martin, deprives 
the Earl of Balcarras of a part of the glory which 
was attached to the introduction of Spanish blood- 
hounds into a British colony in recent times. 
The British peer must yield the honours of 
priority not only to the Governor D'Oyley, as 
appears from the Jamaica order in question, but 
also to the mother-country, thirty years before his 
Lordship's claim to the merit of the first employ- 
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^a.Atrangers and foreigners). The assistance of 
-ir habitual chasseurs was procured ; who, in the 
:% mountains of Basucal and in their country's ser- 
hr yice, are employed with these trained blood- 
: hounds in the pursuit of the numerous banditti 
'. who infest that island." 

The lucky moment that suggested the use of 
dogs for the destruction of human beings is not 
likely to be forgotten in the annals of Jamaica : 
but the Rev. Mr. Brydges asserts they were only 
used to terrify the barbarians, and not to tear 
them. But if Mr. Brydges will take the trouble 
to consult Dallas's Maroon war, he will find that 
on two occasions accidents did occur with the 
blood-hounds, and that negroes were the victims 
of them. The cry of Lord Balcarras, forsooth, 
was only ** havoc ; " but he did not ** let slip the 
dogs of war " — the leash we are told in triumph 
was never loosed ; but if it was not, thanks 
to the humanity of General Walpole for his for- 
bearance, — to that same brave oflScer who made the 
treaty of peace with the Maroons which Lord 
Balcarras refused to ratify, and who rejected the 
grant of five hundred guineas for a sword from the 
Assembly, when its "patriotic perfidy," as Mr. 
Brydges terms it, sanctioned the rupture of the 
treaty, and the removal of six hundred persons 
from the island, to whom the faith of a British 
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Is that the uegroes who were brought to the West 
a Indies were in most cases captives who had been 
(i taken in war, and were saved from death by the 
happy facility afforded the conquerors of selhng 
[i their captives into slavery. 

I Now here it is inferred that the Caribs only eat 
[ their enemies because thns they happened to be 
killed ; but as the poor negroes were really cap- 
tured only to be enslaved, so the poor Indians, 
it is evident from the account of Columbus, were 
only captured and killed in order to be eaten. 
But it is as difficult a task to mitigate the cha- 
racter of cannibalism, as it is to defend the 
crimes of slavery. The native population of 
Jamaica, when the Spaniards took possession of 
the island, is estimated, as I have stated, by Long 
at 60,000 ; that of St. Domingo, when discovered 
by Columbus, Oviedo says amounted to a million : 
Martyr exceeds that estimate by two hundred thou- 
sand, and most of the Spanish writers agree with 
him. Within a century these millions were ut- 
terly exterminated. When Sir Francis Drake 
made a descent on St. Domingo in 1685, the 
native Indians were extinct: — when Pen n and 
Venables made the conquest of Jamaica in 1655, 
there was not a native in existence. The work 
of extermination went on equally quick in the 
other islands. Fifteen years posterior to the dis- 
covery of St. Domingo, Robertson saya the inha- 
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Utants were redaced finam a million to 60,000; 
and forty-three posterior to that event Ofiedo 
mentions, that when he himself was on the spot, 
''there were not left alive above oOO." Tbe 
drain on the population of the larger islands wn 
supplied from the smaller for some time, the 
Court of Spain having given permission, accoid- 
ingto Martyr, to seize and transport the nadta 
of the Lacayos or Bahamas, to St. Domingo, to 
work for life in the mines of that country. Befixe 
you suffer your English indignation to break forth 
into any anathema on that infamous court, which 
sanctioned such an outrage on the rights of an 
unoffending people, pause, 1 pray yon, and call 
to your recollection the similar permission that 
was given by the Court of England to seize the 
unoffending inhabitants of Africa, and transport 
them to our own colonies. But '^ the conquest 
of the New World was "only "effected (if Edwards 
is to be credited) by the murder of ten millions 
of the species !" The cultivation of the colo- 
nial part of it has been effected (if Montgomery 
Martin is to be depended on) by the robbery of 
the rights of thirty millions of the inhabitants of 
Africa ! 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 

R. R. M. 
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LETTER XXI. 

ORIENTAL ORIGIN OF THE CARIES AND OTHER 
INDIANS OF THE NEW WORLD. 



To John Davidson, Esq. 

Kingston, July 29, 1834. 

My dear Sir, 

Every account I have met of the manners and 
customs of the Caribs, and other natives of these 
islands, at the time of their discovery, reminds me 
so forcibly of the East, that I have been induced 
to make a memorandum of those coincidences 
which appear to me most singular. 

If we admit the Oriental origin of these Indians, 
the first impression will be, that Africa must be 
the country from which they came ; but the more 
we inquire into this subject (conjectural as all the 
knowledge must be that can be brought to bear 
upon it) the more we shall be induced to think 
that the chain of communication from east to west, 
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ms, those intimate affinities, which, compared 
with languages more known, connect the Greek, 
the German, the Persian, and the Sanscrit." Else- 
where, speaking of the American tribes, he says, 
" We observe in tlie men of copper-hue a moral 
inflexibility, a stedfast perseverance in habits 
and manners, which, thougli modified in each 
tribe, characterize the whole race. These dis- 
positions are found under every climate, from the 
equator to Hudson's Bay on the one hand, and to 
the Straits of Magellan on the other." His 
remarks on the striking analogies of the gram- 
matical construction of the various American 
languages, and on the strange conformity in the 
structure of languages on spots so diitant and 
among three races uf men so different as the 
white Cantabrians, the black Congos, and the 
copper-coloured Americana, are very important, 
as they tend to strengthen the opinion of the 
descent of the Indians from one common stock, 
and that stock it would seem of an Oriental origin. 
That no vessel ever returned from America before 
that of Columbus is very probable ; but that barks 
or vessels may have reached America, and have 
been prevented by the constantly prevailing winds 
and currents, from returning, is more than pro- 
bable. In Hackluyt's collection of Travels, the 
honour of the firet discovery of America, about the 
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opening thence to the south-west spreads to t 
bMdthpf 4,170 miles. 

From Cape de Veid, on the coast of Afiict ti 
Barbadoes, the exact distance 1 am infinnied k; 
Captain Coul is 2,400 miles; and from the Gipe 
de Verd Islands to Barbadoes 2,100, — adiiKube 
which» at the moderate rate of five miles an liov, 
might with the-prevailing wind ahd tide be mBtj 
accomplished in a fortnight, and which a nteum 
at the present day mi^t perform within ten diji. 
The magnitude of the Toyage acroea the Affaoitie, 
considering the frail vessels and slender knowledge 
of navigation in ancient times, is one of the ofajec* 
tions to the argument in question, that msch 
stress is laid on* But it is difficult to oonoeife 
any coasting vessel, however ill contrived or badly 
provided, which, if blown off the coast, might not 
have been drifted to the West Indies. A vessel, 
bound to Teneriffe, has been driven by the pre- 
vailing winds to La Guayra ; another vessel bound 
for the Canaries has been taken to Trinidad by 
stress of weather. Columbus found a stem-post 
of a large vessel on his arrival at St. Domingo. 
Casualties in modem times have carried vessels to 
the shores and islands of America; similar acci- 
dents may have carried the canoes of natives of 
Africa to the Windward Islands or the galleys of 
the Phoenician and Carthaginian settlers on its 
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Siores to the continent of the New World. The 

jirobability is not only that Euch accidents did 

l&ke place, but that in so brief a period even of 

waatinw navigation on the shores of those African 

SB as twenty years, such casualties must 

■ave occuiTed ; but, nevertheless, fifty such ca- 

pualties might have occurred, and not a female 

e been aboard the vessels that were drifted to 

hbe New World. The probability is there would 

pilot. In this case the population of the New World 

plicable ; but even ifthere had been, it would 

still remain to show that the cop per- col cured 

Indians* of America and the neighbouring islands, 

— whether Caribs or other Indian natives, were of 

Bthe flame race as the dusky inhabitants of Africa, 

Btor the civilized PhcEnician and Carthaginian 

" settlers on its shores. In the absence of any 

authentic account either of negroes or white 

people being found in America by the first disco- 

vereis, it may be reasonably inferred that the 

population of the New World was antecedent to 

the arrival of any settlers or natives of Africa 

who may have been carried to its shores. It ia 

asserted, I think by Martyr, that some negroea 

p. were seen on the soutbern coast of America by 

■ The Pariagotoea (ssys Humboldt) are of a brown- 
Fred, M 8re (lie Caribbeeg, tlie Chajmaa, and almost all 
f the nnliona of tbe New World. 
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the first discoverers, whose origin was oDknon, 
and their existence there could never be accouDtri 
for ; but the account, so far as I know, is not coo- 
firmed by any other writer. 

Some of the Spanish historians assert thatth 
first navigators saw . white men with fair hair u 
the promontory of Paria. Ferdinand Colamlm I 
adds, " They wore round their heads a striprf 1 
cotton handkerchief." Humboldt expresses Iris I 
surprise that the people of these regions should 
wear such a head-dress. Gomarra, speakin" «( 
the natives of Cumana seen by Columbus, san, 
las dotizeUfis eran amvrams desnudas y blanai 
{las He la casa); los Iiidios que van al campo obi 
negroi del sol, 

Tlie accounts of Ferdinand Columbus, drawn 
from his father's papers respecting the white 
people at Paria, are in these words ; " The admirai 
was surprised to see the inhabitants of Paria and 
those of the island of Trinidad better made, more 
civilized, and whiter than the natives which he 
had till then seen." But if the population of 
America ever received any accession from the 
shores of Africa, it is evident, from the wide differ- 
ence between both laces, that the origin of the 
population of the New World is not to be sought 
in Africa. Bullock, in alluding to the splendid 
ruins of Tezuco in Mexico, and the undescribed 
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^vH'^mains of its ancient monuments, speaks of the 
-r .people coeval with these structures, as *^ existing 
^,^ and flourishing long before the continent of 
America was known to Europe, a people whose 
,„ customs, religion, and architecture strongly re- 
,. sembled those of an enlightened nation of Africa, 
; which may be said to have ceased to exist twenty 
. years before the continent was discovered/' If 
the country is alluded to which derived its arts 
and architecture especially from the continent of 
Asia, and the antiquity of whose structure recedes 
as we advance from Egypt to Hindostan, the 
resemblance of its earliest monuments to those of 
Mexico, the models of which were exhibited in 
England a few years ago, is indeed most striking ; 
and specimens of the sculpture of the latter might 
be almost mistaken for fac-similes of Nubian 
Egyptian figures. More stress, however, is laid 
on points of analogy in language than of coinci- 
dence in architectural style or sculptural resem- 
blances in similar inquiries. We are informed by 
Humboldt, that " the great variety of languages 
still spoken in the kingdom of Mexico proves a 
great variety of nations and origins." He enu- 
merated twenty different Indian languages, the 
most part of which, far from being dialects of 
the same, are at least as different from one an- 
other as the Greek and the German, or the 
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French and the Pi^ish. Bat notwHbtMdii^it 
variety, be ctmclndea bis aeoDont (>f dK nam 
dialecU with these words : *' We thhA we p 
ceive that they all descend from /i« mht Aii 
notwithBtanding the enormaas direintj of hi- 
gaage which •eparales them fiom one anodn." 
When be speaks of the frequent coi 



between Acapalcoand the Philrp|NDe Uandi^k 
admits that many individuals of Asiatic i 
both Chinese and Malay, have settled ia Iff 
Spain. " In asserting," he adds, that "the TorilK 
Indians are an Asiatic lace, it is not »»»i»«*™Mj 
that ell the Americans came originally from TUxl 
ur Oriental Siberia." De Gnignes attempted to 
prove by the Chinese Annals that they vintd 
America posterior to 458; and Horains, in 1» 
biHtfjricul researches respecting the New World, 
tiiid more recent writers, have made it appear ei- 
IreuHily f)rol)able that old relations existed be- 
Iwcnn Asia and America. The Toultecs he sor- 
iiiisu's had a Chinese origin, and alludes to some 
uimlofjy between tlie languages of Tartary and 
those of llie new continent. But it is between the 
l-^Hquimuux of America and those of Asia, (the 
Tseliuiiga'zes,) notwithstanding the enorinous dis- 
litncc of eight hundred leagues which separates 
them, who, according to Humboldt, " are united 
by the most intimate analogy of language, that 
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! connexion of the people of the two worlds 
I, 'most evident. This analogy," he says, "ex- 
tads, as has been recently proved in the most 
iddent manner, even to the inhabitants of the 
north-east of Asia." But though northern Asia 
may be referred to as the most probable point of 
communication with Greenland, and the origin of 
the Esquimaux be traced to that part of the Old 
World, if the peopling of the whole continent is 
ascribed to that northern origin, the supposition 
will be found encumbered with difficidties which 
it will be impossible to surmount. 

"If we assert," says the Abbe Raynal, "that 
the Greenlanders first came from Norway, and 
then went over to the coast of Labrador, others 
will tell us it is more natural to suppose that the 
Greenlanders are sprung from the Esquimaux, to 
whom they bear a greater resemblance than to the 
Europeans. If we should suppose that California 
was peopled from Kamschatka, it may be asked 
what motive or what chance could have led the 
Tartars to the north-west of Africa. Can we 
conceive that in America the torrid zone can have 
been peopled from one of the frozen zones ? Popula- 
tion will indeed spread from north to south, but it 
must naturally have sprung from the equator, 
where life is cherished by a genial climate." But 
if we suppose the first visitants of tlie New World 
VOL. I. o 



the course of ages from island to is! 
tSoutliem Ocean till they reached thi 
continent of America, or the Caribbe 
what climate could they find more sira 
own or more congenial to them ? 

From the strong resemblance be 
Caribs and Malays, the striking am 
tween the manners and customs tl 
amongst the Indians in the Western ' 
those of the inhabitants of Oriental 
with the customs of which I am myself 
it is difficult to conceive any other than 
origin for the southern nations of ea 
character and ancient customs and si: 
have so much resemblance. 

But what similarity, it may be aske 
between the Caribs and the Esquimai 
inhabitants of tbe Philippine Islands an 
Greenland ? so little, indeed, that it is a 
possible to conceive any length of time, 
lication of climate, any influence of nat 
toms, or local peculiarities &u£Bcient t 
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propensities of the Carib of tVift'^u^A ^ 
into the timid nature, the dinuiixi^^^ *Jj**^» 
whitish-brown complexion,* the laii/Su?* V 
the hyperborean attachment to the to^/^, 
the chief dependance for food on emplow^* 
fishermen, and the patient endurance of K^^ 
and fatigue of the Esquimaux. Foster's reseai^\^ 
on the origin of this people are as conclusive ^^ 
the result of any inquiries can be, (grounded ot^ 
similar analogies,) of the identity of the Green- 
landers and the Norwegians. 

It cannot be forgotten, however, that the au- 
thority of Dr. Robertson is against the opinion of 
any Eastern communication with America, either 
by design or accident, " Such events," he 
says, alluding to the drifting of vessels froni the 
Old World to the New, " are barely possible, and 
may have happened ; but that they ever did 
happen, we have no testimony, either from the clear 
testimony of history or the obscure intimations of 
tradition.'' 

I have already stated the grounds for believing 
that such events not only are possible, but highly 
probable ; but the latter part of the observation 
admits of no denial. 
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* " Their skin is very characteristic of their race — it is 
originally wlntish. It is certain that the children of the 
Greenlanders are born white." — Humboldt. 
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AFFINITIBS IN THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, SUPERSTITIONS, 
ARTS, CHARACTER, AND HISTORICAL TRADITIONS, OF 
THE NATIVES O^ AMERICA AND THOSE OF THE EAST. 



AMERICAN NATIONS. 



ORIENTAL NATIONS. 



I. The Caribs were in the ha- 1. At all times of the day, and 
bit of chewing betel prepared even in the night, the Indians 



with calcined shells. — Vide 
Martyr^s Decad. 



2. Un soup^on d'infidelit6 
bien on mal fond6 suffit sans 
autre formality pour les mettre 
(the Caribs) en droit de leur 
casser la tete : cela est un peu 
sanvage k la y6rit6, mais c'est 
un frein bien propre pour re- 
tenir les femmes dans leur 
devoir! — Pere Labai. 



chew the leaves of the betel. 
There is constantly mixed 
with it the chinam, a kind of 
burnt lime made of shells. — 
RaynaVs Account of Ceylon. 

2. One would think the worthy 
father had been educated in 
a medresseh of the Turkish 
capital, and had seen and 
sanctioned the punishment of 
inconstancy with the sack* 
He speaks with such compla- 
cency of the beneficial results 
of a similar barbarity. 



3. The dead were buried by 3. The Nasamones, we are told 

the Caribs in a bent posture, by Herodotus, buried their 

with the knees to the chin. — dead in a similar manner. 
Du Tertre. 
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AMERICAN NATIONS. 

temple of Mexico was a py- 
ramid. 



~0. When a Cacique died, his 
r body was disembowelled and 
the orifice closed. It was 
then put into a kind of oven, 
,*: and heated so as rather to dry 
.. than shrivel the skin and mus- 
cles. — Herrera, 



ORIENTAL NATIONS. 

was the symbol of immor- 
tality, not only amongst the 
Egyptians, but with the In- 
dians and Chinese. — Bridges, 

10. The first part of this mode 
of embalming was practised 
by the Egyptians, and is de- 
scribed by Herodotus. The 
desiccation of the body was 
effected by a slower process 
than by the oven. 



11. The Caribs were forbidden 11. The prohibition of the flesh 

the use of certain meats, the of swine by the Mosaic and 

peccary or Mexican hog, tur- Mahometan law. 
tie, &c. — Rochefort. 



12. The use of depilatory pow- 
ders was general in the Carib- 
bean Islands. — Du Tertre, 



12. A powder of this sort, one 
of the ingredients of which is 
quick-lime, is in general use 
in the Levant. 



13. Polygamy was common a- 13. The plurality of wives pre- 



mong all the Indians. The 
chief of Paraguay had thirty 



wives. 



vails in almost all the coun- 
tries of the East : the law of 
Islam allows four ; the sultan 
is unlimited. 



14* The Magistrates of the 14. The sheiks el belled of 
Indians were the old men of Egypt, chosen from the aged 
the community. — Coke, inhabitants of the towns. 

15. The wives of the Caribs 15. The custom still prevails 
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were not aHowed to eat in the among the Tarks, theUn:- 
presence of their liusbaiuls. iues, and the Egyptiau. 

16. The Carib women deroted 16. Park's account of the »| 
tu the drudgery of grinding pation of the African ic«| 
corn, &c. as the Indian women confirmed by the LaodeR- 
still are. 

17. The Carib youth at puberty 17. The analogous ceRir 
underwent a sort of ordeal, in 
which cruelties were practised 
tu test his courage : the cere- 
mony terminated in feasting. 

1 8. The Bohitos or priests of the 
Caribs were physicians and 
jugglers as well as priests. 
Columbus relates the detec- 
tion of a tube in a hollow 
statue of one of these divinities 
by his sailors, for the purpose 
of deceiving the people with 
sounds pretended to be ora- 
cular. 



practised by the MaboscBJ 
on boys at the age of tn^l 
or thirteen years, and tbe^ 

joicings attendant therecc- 

18. The statue of MemocnV.- 
lutation of the sun, said';- 
managed in a similar *■ 
The hollow statue with " 
tube inserted in the m:- 
found in Pompeii, by w. 
the concealed priest cor.vf 
the words supposed t-^ 
oracular, to the mouth ci 
statue. 



19. The Caribs supposed the 
Supreme Being left the world 
to the guidance of malignant 
spirits. 



19. Typhon, the devil .i 
Egyptians, received more ' 
ship than Osiris. Their : 
gion more inspired by le 
than love. 



20. The Zemi, or idols of the 20. The divinities in soul- 
Caribs, were generally repre- of Koum Ombos are Ct 



i 



im 
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antations of noxious animals 

Ad frightful monsters ; many 

>f these in terra cotta are 

.bund in the islands. The 

J^great Mexican Deity disin- 

\ teired by Bullock, the trunk 

that of a human creature, the 

members represented serpents, 

the drapery wreathed snakes, 

^' tbe feet made to represent the 

™ claws of a tiger ; it is a co- 

'' lossal statue hewn out of one 

^ solid block of basalt. — See 

'^ Bullock's Mexico, 
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diles' heads on human trunks, 
bodies of lions with human 
heads, and Typhous of all 
shapes of hideous deformity. 
The Egyptians thought the 
devil could not be worshipped 
under too hideous a form, or 
that the reptiles could be too 
noxious that were the symbols 
of his attributes. The devil 
had his temple at Dendera, 
and there are, indeed, few 
temples in which he had not 
his altar. 



^21. The Indian Coy aba, a place 
where tranquillity was en- 
' joyed in communion with 
' former friends in secluded 
< gardens watered with pleasant 
streams, while the Carib no- 
tion of military glory and sa- 
, vage recreation predominated 
in their paradise. — F, Colum- 
bus, 



21. The sensual grati6cation of 
the Mussulman Paradise, the 
delicious gardens, the golden 
fruits, and crystal rivulets, 
mingled with the delights of 
the Scandinavian paradise, 
and the grati6cation of re- 
vengeful passions. 



22. Tbe Caribs had innumerable 
deities, but one supreme be- 
ing whom they called Joca- 
huna; for tbe habitations of 
his father and mother they 
assigned the sun and moon. 
Rochefort says the insular 



22. The Egyptians, with all 
idols, acknowledged one Su- 
preme Being, whom they wor- 
shipped under a multiplicity 
of forms. Isis and Osiris were 
the emblems of the sun and 
moon. These, according to 
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PCaribs had OO name for Ibe Dupnis, wer« Ibt m4 
deity — "they considered tbe deitiea of the h(j^ 
Mttb their good and bountiful La Plucbe regard) lb 
pnreDI." — Roehefort and Du Apollo ai the deitv ■ 
nnra. whoM form &el>A' 



n. Th* ftOwvonflu WHk of 9B. I^fltanraftnOiicMk 
kta itat Mb, vfeMfrcd ■ WMt Bto Aafatie vrigm, ari ■ 



SC This nngnUr cailM, 
moat daabled,<)rinl*L '. 
however, nllnde* to it 
Potter aajB — "TlupTi 
Grecians were buried ii 
prepared for that p 
in their own bonsei.'' 



M. Whei tlM mrtw of a ft- 
»Ur diMl, ka wM bnriad in 

theoentre of hiaowD dweUing, 
which waa than abandonad hf 
hi* family, and anothar houae 
waa erected at aoiDe dialance. 



26. The Caribs allowed not their 2& The Egyplian captii 



•larea and caplirea ( 
tbeir hair loDf . — D* Ttrttt. 



generally represented i 
of hair, except the li 
which they are held 
tictora. *' In tboae c 
Greece where they 1( 
bair grow long, for ■ 
to bare long hair waa 
pardooable offence," — 



36. Both aexea paiuted their 26. The male Egyptian 
bodiea red. They scored tbeir are nanally painted red 
features, and painted black ring of the featnrea p 
circlea round the eyes ; perfo- all over Africa. Both 
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their nostrils, and in- 
bones of fish, parrots, 
rs, and fragments of tor- 
ihell. 
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and Egyptians use an anti- 
monial pigment to stain their 
eyelids and eyebrows. The 
Alme beautify themselves still 
more, by boring holes in their 
nostrils, and hanging a large 
ring therefrom. 



Caribs wore the teeth 27. Oriental nations wear dif- 
ir enemies as trophies, ferent sorts of human tro- 
; together. phies. The Ashantees make 

necklaces of the jaw-bones of 

their enemies. 

the court of Montezu- 28. It is customary in the East, 



one could enter the pa- 
^ither to serve the king 
confer with him, without 
; off his shoes at the 
-Ancient Spanish MS. 



on entering the room of a 
grandee, to deposit one's pa- 
pooshes at the threshold of 
the door. 



len Montezuma went 29. The Nabobs of India are 
d, he was carried on a carried thus on their palan- 
covered with a rich ca- quins. But it is not every no- 
on the shoulders of his bility whose shoulders can 
i. — Same MS. bear the weight of royalty. 



cloth on which the Mexi- 30. The manufacture of the 



tainted was made of the 
is of the Mauguey, an 
ican aloe, macerated, 
lied and smoothed. 



ancient papyrus, from the fi- 
bres of the Egyptian reed, 
was prepared by a similar 
process. 
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31. Human sacrifices were made 31. Ariston:anes,theM:iK-l 

in Mexico to an enormous ex- sacrificed 3ilK) men. ii: 

tent: 20,000 a year, says the whom was Theopoiijpiis.i:: 

bisliopof Mexico, Zumarrago ; the kings of Sparta, to J::: 

r*0,000 we are told by Go- — Cotter's Antiuuituf. 
niarra. 



32. The splendid ruins of Tezcii- 
CO, and the pieces of sculpture 
described by Bullock as the 
remains of an ancient city, that 
flourished long before the con- 
tinent of America was known 
to Europe, near which were 
found the pyramids, the mo- 
dels of which were exhibited 
in Kntrland. 



32. The head-gear of lie E;r' 
tiaii statues, similar tr..: 
the Mexican idols. c!»'. 
Mr. Bullock has gives ■::» 
ings; the figures of temi." 
found in the Theban u: 
in number and workmiT: 
equalled by similar ora 
burnt earth, found i- 
Mexican ruins. 



IV,). Tin: pyramids of the sun, 
lu'ar Otumha, surrounded by 
a system of smaller pyramids. 
Mr. Bullock, on ascending the 
largest, observed the terrace 
covered with a coat of red ce- 
ment, eiglitor ten inckes thick, 
over a surface of thirty-eight 
feet wide. 



33. The pyramids at 01.;.! . 
a similar distribution ■:>: 
er structures. IJerodvi-.:!? 
the granite-coatiniTOi !: e 
was brought from EmI 
yet this granite-coati::^ 
out to he a red cenier.:. ; 
which coating is yet on i! 
terior. 



3t. Dr. Oleyra makes the height 34. The perpendicular l.ti: 

of the largest 171 feet; length the greater pyramid at (. 

of the base, (M;> ; while Hum- I have elsewhere stated, i 

b(ddt describes the great pyra- feet, and the bc^se is (»J^4 

mid of Chobula, in height 172 while, of the great pyr. 
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ind length of base 1355, 
quare four times the di- 
ons of the Place Ven- 
, covered with a lieap of 
i twice the elevation of 
ouvre. A great analogy 
between these brick mo- 
nts and the temple of 
fit Babylon, and (he 
did 9 in Egypt. — Hum- 
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the perpendicular height is 50(> 
feet, and the base 728 feet. 
The base of this pyramid oc- 
cupies eleven acres of ground, 
and measures 480,000 feet — 
an area little less in extent 
than that of the whole of Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. 



; idea of a universal 
e prevails among almost 
» tribes of the UpperOroo- 
When the Tamanacks 
iked how the human race 
ved this great deluge, t/te 
f water of the Mexicans, 
say a man and a woman 
i themselves on a high 
tain called Tamanacu. — 
bolde. 



.35. The Chinese and Egyptians, 
as well as the Hebrews, had 
a belief in the destruction of 
the ancient world by a deluge. 
Thus, says Humboldt, '* we 
find, in all its simplicity, 
among nations now savage, a 
tradition which the Greeks 
have embellished with all the 
charms of imagination.*' 



ill are the ancient traditions of the human race, 
I, in the eloquent language of Humboldt, we find 
•sed over the whole surface of the globe, like the 
of a vast shipwreck on the ocean. They display 
where the same aspect, and preserve features of 
blance which astonish us. 
link you will find some points of analogy in the 

OL. I. p 
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11, Waterloo Place, June, 1835. 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 

ARE JUST PUBLISHED. 
I. 

ERNEST CAMPBELL. 

An Historical Novel. 

By John Ainslie, Esq., Author of Aurungzebe.' 
In 3 Vols, post 870. 

II. 

SKETCHES OF BERMUDA. 

By Susette Hauhiet Lloyd. 
In one Vol. post 8vo., with Map and Plates. 

III. 

BOSWORTH FIELD; 
OR, THE FATE OF PI^ANTAGENET. 

An Historical Tale. 

By the Author of * Arthur of Brittany/ &c. 

In 3 Vols, post 8vo. 

" Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep, mourn. 
For here there is matter for such feeling.'' 

Byron. 

IV. 

The Fourth Volume of the 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

By R. Montgomery Martin, Esq., F.S.S. 

With numerous Maps and authorised Official Documents (hitherto 
unpublished), Statistical Charts, &c. 

dedicated, by special command, to the kino. 

Contents. — Africa, Australasia, &c. — Cape of Good Hope, 
Mauritius, Seychelles, New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, 
Swan River, South Australia, Falkland Islands, Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, St. Helena, Ascension, &c., Svo. 1/. Is. 

V. 

NEW WORK BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

In 3 Vols, post 8vo. 1/. lis. 6d, 

TALES OF THE WARS OF MONTROSE. 

By James Hogo, 
Author of 'The Queen's Wake.' 

" Hogg's Tales— rough, but racy and welcome."— Lord Byron. 
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